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EDITORIAL... 


A Father's Duty 


O NE of the sportsman’s greatest responsibilities is to pass his 
knowledge and appreciation for the outdoors on to his 
children. Any sportsman who shirks this duty not only fails his 
children, but his state and country as well. 

No one can expect the next generation to fight for wildlife 
conservation or the preservation of our natural areas if they 
have never been taught to enjoy these things. 

As time goes on and the conservation fight gets tougher, 
sportsmen are going to be asked to carry an even greater burden 
to maintain and preserve our wildlife. Our children will carry 
that load. Will they be up to it, or have we failed to give them 
the appreciation and experience we have acquired? 

We recall the middle-aged sportsman who stopped to talk at 
a recent Game Commission exhibit. He said he and his father 
used to hunt together years ago, but since his father died, he has 
gotten away from it. When asked if he had a son, he said, “Oh 
yes, but he’d riever want to go hunting, he’s too busy fooling 
with cars.” This father has failed somewhere to generate an out- 
door interest in his son. Too many fathers are giving too much 
importance to providing their children with material possessions 
like cars and money, and forgetting to instill in them the love 
and appreciation for woods and wildlife. 

Not only are we doing our duty, but a father and son need 
and benefit from companionship in the outdoors. Nowhere else 
can the two be closer together and share true-to-life experiences 
which will linger in their memories long after we are gone. 

So, Dad, it’s time to take Junior to the woods and teach him 
a little about how to outsmart a buck, lead a bird, wait till you 
see the goose’s eye, and how to be a good sportsman. 

If you have no son of your own, take your neighbor’s son or 
some boy down the street whose father is “just too busy” to take 
his son hunting. Not only will it be fun, but this is one way YOU 
can serve the cause for conservation in Pennsylvania.—G.H.H. 
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By Bob Bell 


HAt¥ a million deer. Try to pic- 
ture that many. Nose to tail they'd 
line the Pennsylvania Turnpike from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, turn north 
on Route 19 to Erie and go back along 
Route 6 to Galeton or thereabouts. 
That’s how many Pennsylvania hunt- 
ers have reported bagging in the last 
six years. Quite a pile of venison 
chops, huh? If we add the 150,000 or 
so which went unreported, we'd be 
well along on the final leg back to the 
City of Brotherly Love. 


This total undeniably makes the 
Keystone State one of the nation’s 
great deer producers. But this fact 
has been known for generations. What 
many hunters don’t realize is that in 
the last decade or so some 40 per cent 
of the kill has come, not from the 
traditional mountainous “Y” based on 
Bedford, Fulton and Frankford Coun- 
ties in the south and curving up to the 
New York border, but from so-called 
“farm country.” That is, agricultural 
areas interspersed with wooded ridges 
and small wood lots. 


Farm Country Invasion 


For various reasons — decrease in 
food supply as second-growth slash- 
ings grew up on logged-over moun- 
tains, natural movements as_ herd 
populations rose, etc.—deer have in- 
vaded the farm country. They are 
regularly killed in all counties except 
Philadelphia. For obvious reasons, the 
number of deer on farm lands should 
be controlled. Since much of their 
forage is farmers’ crops, men who de- 
pend on the land for a living can't 
tolerate too many deer. To supply the 
maximum number of men with sport 
and meat, the harvesting should be 
done by licensed hunters. 

Nevertheless, there are two serious 
problems involved: finding a place to 
hunt and safety. Perhaps a short dis- 
cussion of these, as well as equipment 
and hunting methods, will be of some 
interest. 


Most farmers are reluctant about 
having some stranger prowling the 
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back pasture with a rifle which will 
easily shoot through a house endways. 
If you're lucky, you have a friend who 
can introduce you to a landowner and 
vouch for you. If not, there’s only one 
answer: introduce yourself. After find- 
ing an area that looks good to you, go 
to the landowner, give your name and 
address and some proof of it. Do this 
before asking to hunt. It’s only com- 
mon courtesy, but it will impress the 
landowner with your responsibility. 
He'll know that if something should 
go wrong, he can find you later; also, 
that anyone mature enough to act like 
an adult will rarely cause him incon- 
venience or property damage — and 
these are what anger farmers, not the 
game killed. Some farmers will not 
allow hunting — but this gets 
you off to a good start. 


If not given a categoric no, don’t be 
afraid to help your chances by ex- 
plaining your qualifications. If you've 
hunted 20 years without an accident, 
have taken a hunter safety course, or 
are an NRA instructor, say so. If he’s 
unfamiliar with such things, explain 
them. 


Start in the Spring 


The best time to start this procedure 
is in the spring. This is also a farmer’s 
busy time, so don’t interrupt his work. 
If he’s plowing, sit in the shade till 
he has time to talk. If you're a varmint 
shooter, this is your chance. Ask about 
popping a few crows and chucks. 
This will do him a favor and allow you 
to show him you know the difference 
between a Black Angus and a legiti- 
mate target. If he’s not a gun crank, 
show him your hopped-up .22. Let 
him squint through the scope. Offer 
him a few shots. Remember how your 
hands itched when you saw your first 
real varmint rifle? What makes you 
think a farmer’s different? This is the 
time to make a convert and a friend. 


Or if he has a son who is crazy 
about guns but hasn’t had the oppor- 
tunity for real instruction, invite him 
to visit your gun club, teach him the 
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fundamentals of marksmanship. This 
is the shooter’s chance to do a little 
for the farmer instead of always ask- 
ing favors of him—and few of us ever 
get the opportunity to do something 
as worthwhile as this. 


Know Where Not to Shoot 


If given permission to hunt deer, 
the primary consideration is safety. 
In addition to the usual items of gun 
handling, which should be second 
nature, is the problem of homes in the 
farm country. A rifle which can toss 
a slug several miles must be handled 
with care near small towns, farm- 
houses or suburban developments. The 
best way to avoid trouble is by thor- 
oughly familiarizing yourself with all 
the homes and roads in the region to 
be hunted. Know where they are in 
relation to all ridges and wood lots 
and keep a mental map as you hunt. 
A topographical map, with all homes 
inked in during pre-season jaunts, is 
excellent reference. 


Driving Works Well 


Farm country hunting methods are 
minor adaptations of mountain-proven 
ways. One of the best is driving, 
though few landowners will allow a 
group of outsiders to use this method 
unless they are along. 


This is the way most farmer groups 
hunt, and knowing the game habits 
and terrain as they do, their success 
is often unbelievable. I know one 
gang which took seven nice bucks in 
one day last fall. The ideal situation 
for an outsider is to be invited to 
join such a group. This is a natural 
development of a summer acquaint- 
anceship. 

Driving farm country requires fewer 
men than in the mountains. Ten or 
twelve will do, and six or eight are 
often enough. Sometimes deer will be 
found in isolated wood lots but usu- 
ally they're in woods with covered 
escape routes. The trick here is for 
the drivers to cut off their escape 
while moving them into the fields. 
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For safety, watchers are placed 
some distance from the wouds where 
they can remain inconspicuous while 
covering wide stretches of field. This 
means when first seen a deer might 
be several hundred yards away. Some- 
times that’s as close as they come. 
Such shooting, with the deer moving 
in high gear, is tougher than most 
mountain shooting. 

Because deer prefer to run for cover 
instead of open fields, many cut back 
through the drive. Probably one-third 
of all taken are killed by drivers, 
often they are the flankers who get 
the smart old bucks trying to sneak 
the ends. 

It isn’t necessary to make a lot of 
noise to move deer, but a little helps 
keep the drivers lined up. Obviously, 
no shot ever should be taken along 
the line of drivers. 


A Truck Is a Big Help 


Since individual drives here are 
short and the next one might be a 
mile away, most farmer groups use a 
truck or cars for transportation. Many 
farms are crisscrossed with private 
roads used to move equipment, but 
when none exist farmers simply drive 
across the frozen fields unless snow 
interferes. Having a truck along helps 
when several deer have beenkilled too. 

Pennsylvania law requires that rifles 
be unloaded while in a vehicle. This 
protects the hunters, not the deer. It’s 
hard to shoot yourself with a rifle, 
but easy to hit another with an acci- 
dental discharge. So unload them be- 
tween drives. 


Many men prefer hunting alone, or 
with one or two companions. In areas 
of few hunters—if you can ever find 
such a place—several men can still 
hunt in parallel. By moving in the 
same direction at about the same 
speed, two or three men can work out 
a valley or ridge. Doing so, they take 
advantage of a deer’s tendency to 
work away from a disturbance at an 
angle. In thick country these deer will 
never be seen by the man who moves 
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them, but often will walk into a 
hunter flanking him. 


Alone, a man can still hunt, or 
watch a runway or favored feeding 
place. Much has been written about 
moving slowly and watching the wind 
in still hunting. Probably too much. 
Quite often a deer will let a hunter 
tiptoe by and never blink an eye. The 
same buck, hearing a more casual 
approach, may stay till the last mo- 
ment, possibly through curiosity, then 
bolt within easy range. So if you're no 
Leatherstocking, don’t worry too much 
— but get plenty of snapshooting 
practice! 


Don’t Worry About the Wind 


As for the wind, it’s important 
where there are few hunters. But in 
most of the farm country, for every 
deer that winds you and moves away, 
another hunter is shoving one into 
you. This may not be a very precise 
method, but if at the end of the da 
youve collected a fat buck what dif- 
ference do theories make? Remember 
those Pennsylvania hunters who nailed 
the half-million deer? How many of 
them knew which way the wind was 
blowing when they squeezed the 
trigger? 





For patient hunters, runway watch- 
ing is productive. Deer tend to follow 
natural, protected routes, even when 
moved by other hunters unless really 
frightened. This makes a good reason 
for hunting this way. Although alone, 
you have the other, more restless, 
hunters working for you. 

It is not recommended, however, 
that you deliberately take advantage 
of a drive put on by other hunters. 
They won't like doing the leg work for 
an outsider. In fact, we’ve known of 
several occasions when gangs took 
deer away from hunters who did this. 

Most hunters feel if you unknow- 
ingly choose a position which allows 
you to kill a deer pushed out by a 
drive, you may keep it; but if done 
deliberately there might be trouble. 
If, while hunting alone, you kill a 
deer after the watchers missed it, 
normally nothing will be said. But the 
men who move it feel they have first 
chance at it. 

These are fine points, perhaps 
backed more by custom than law, but 
anyone who hunts farm country should 
know them. They prevent misunder- 
standing between hunters. 


Equipment used here tends to be of 


MAKE FRIENDS with the farmer in the early spring, not the day before the season opens. 


Ask about popping a few varmints. If he isn’t a gun crank, show him your hopped-up .22. 
if he has a son, offer to take his son shooting. 












the latest design. The open country 
offers many long shots, so most hunt- 
ers choose high-velocity loads. Cali- 
bers used by the gang with which I 
hunted last fall included the 6 mm. 
Gibbs, .257 Improved, .270, 7 x 61 
S & H Magnum, .300 Savage, .30-06, 
300 H & H Magnum, .300 Weatherby, 
and .35 Remington. All except the .35 
accounted for deer. This caliber, fine 
as it is in brush, is out of place at 
long range. Unless youre a hand- 
loader, the .270 is probably the best 
choice. 


Scopes for Farm Country 


Scopes are a necessity for such 
hunting, and in many farm areas they 
far outnumber iron sights. Four power 
is first choice now but many older 
rifles still carry 24X. A few specialists 
use 6X or 8X, and the new variables 
are gaining rapid acceptance. They 
seem ideal for the job, since they can 
be set at low power while driving in 
the woods and as high as needed for 
long shots. 


Although the temperature here sel- 
dom goes as low as in the mountains, 
the open country lets wind velocities 
get high, and for this reason warm 
clothes are needed. Insulated under- 
wear, often worn under ordinary over- 
alls, is popular and gives good warmth 
with light weight and ease of move- 
ment. A wool shirt, jacket and cap 
regularly complete the outfit, al- 
though a few hunters prefer down. 
The hard finish of down jackets and 
vests, which is noisy in the brush, 
makes no difference here. 


GI driver's gloves (wool knit gloves 
worn under pliable leather ) are a good 


choice for raw windy weather. Almost 
as satisfactory are two pairs of in- 
expensive cotton gloves. Wearing both 
pairs at once makes an insulating air 
space between. Best in reasonable 
weather are buckskin, for they turn 
the wind while providing a nonslip 
grip. 

Leather-top rubbers are still the 
most common boots, but since no- 
body’s feet are too warm in deer sea- 
son insulated boots are becoming 


popular. 

A fuel-burning handwarmer is fine 
to keep your gun hand flexible while 
waiting for a drive to come out and 
can mean the difference between a 
hit and a miss. 


Two or three men in any group will 
have binoculars, and these are handy. 
Sizes 6 x 30, 7 x 35 and 8 x 40 are gen- 
erally the most suitable. Many hunters 
have acquired the habit of using the 
rifle scope as a substitute, but this is 
not recommended. Too often, what 
youre looking at turns out to be an- 
other hunter. If without binoculars 
and you insist on studying something 
through the scope, use the extreme 
outer edge of the field of view to look 
with. This way, if for some unex- 
plained reason the gun fired, the bul- 
let would go way wide of what you're 
looking at. It’s a lot better to miss the 
biggest buck that ever walked than 
connect with another hunter. 

Occasionally we carry a spotting 
scope in the car and use it to examine 
distant fence rows, but this is only a 
convenience, not a necessity. 

This about covers the equipment 
needed for deer hunting in farm coun- 
try. And the deer are there. Go get one. 





ZERO TO 3,252 


The largest mommy 


deer kill (3,252) in 1960 was in Potter County; the 


smallest (0) was Philadelphia County. Second largest (3,090) was Elk County; 
second smallest (16) in Montgomery County. 
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DUCKS AND GEESE in the air over the planted fields of the Pymatuning Goose Manage- 





ment Area are a common sight these days. During the 1961 Waterfowl Season, about 60 
per cent of the area has been closed to public hunting in order to give the birds a chance 


to establish themselves for future hunting. 


Helping Waterfowl Help the Economy 


By H. L. Buchanan 


Member, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


O VER the year, I’ve watched thou- 

sands of waterfowl pass through 
northwestern Pennsylvania in their 
fall and spring migrations. During this 
time I’ve also observed thousands of 
hunters afield in the pursuit of water- 
fowl and thousands of others just in- 
terested in looking for or watching 
our web-footed fowl. 

Unfortunately, the impact of this 
kind of recreation and other forms of 
closely associated outdoor recreation 
on the economy of the localities in- 
volved is recognized by too few of 
those concerned. It is especially dis- 
tressing to note that in some cases, 
leaders in a community which has 
much to gain, have opposed the de- 
velopment of areas which will un- 
doubtedly contribute markedly to the 
local economy. 

One can look to other states to learn 
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the economic benefits of wildfowl 
shooting areas. Land values have in- 
creased, new business establishments 
have sprung up and annually hunters 
spend many thousands of dollars in 
these localities. But it is really not 
necessary to look outside Pennsylvania 
to observe the economic impact of 
recreational areas. The Pymatuning 
area is one example of the “shot in the 
arm” increased recreational opportu- 
nities give to an area. And with the 
development of the Pymatuning Goose 
Management Area and other water- 
fowl areas in the same general region, 
further benefit to the economy of the 
Pymatuning region will result. 

Not only should the local merchants 
and land owners welcome this po- 
tential economic boost, but they should 
do everything in their power to en- 
courage the development of such proj- 
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ects as the new. Goose Management 
Area. 


Linesville, for example, could easily 
be jammed with waterfowl hunters 
every day of the season. Emporium, 
in Cameron County, is a good ex- 
ample of the impact hunters can have 
on a small community. This little town 
plays host to many hunters during the 
turkey, bear and deer seasons. A few 
years ago on the opening day of the 
turkey season, the town ran out of 
eggs. Not an egg remained to feed 
the hungry nimrods. Hunters could be 
seen lined up in front of every diner, 
restaurant, motel, hotel and gas sta- 
tion. Their cars and trucks move in 
and out of Emporium like a long, 
slow moving freight train. 


In 1960, the average hunter in: the 
United States spent $79.34 in connec- 
tion with his sport. This included $7.22 
for food and lodging, $11.50 for trans- 
portation, and $24.29 for hunting 
equipment. Nearly all or some part of 
this went to the small town merchants, 
restaurant and motel owners, and gas- 
oline station operators. 

In the same year, the average water- 
fowler spent $45.74 in the United 
States in connection with his sport. 
This included $3.77 for food and lodg- 
ing, $10.11 for transportation and 
$12.06 for hunting equipment. If $45.74 
was multiplied times all the water- 
fowl hunters who will come to the 
Pymatuning area in future years, you 
can see that Crawford County and all 
of Pennsylvania stand to benefit greatly. 

As far as the Pymatuning Goose 
Management Area is concerned, these 
benefits will not become evident over 
night. Several years will be required 
for geese to become accustomed to 
using the area developed for them. 
Use, flight habits and patterns must be 
firmly established prior to the initia- 
tion of maximum shooting or the 
greatest potential of the area will not 
be realized. Therefore, we of the 
Commission would urge sportsmen to 
be patient, as the area must not be 
shot over until it has been determined 
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CONSTRUCTION on the Pymatuning Goose 
Management Area has been under way for 
nearly a year. Here the dozers push out a 
pond for use in the propagation area. 


that optimum numbers of geese are 
habitually using the area and that they 
have firmly established habits in feed- 
ing, flight and use patterns. 

The Pymatuning Goose Manage- 
ment Area is patterned after similar 
areas in the Midwest. Controlled 
shooting (restrictions on number of 
hunters, shooting days and hours and 
permits to hunt) will be imposed on 
part of the area, once the development 
is complete and satisfactory numbers 
of geese are using the area. Since sev- 
eral years will be required for ade- 
quate numbers of geese to develop 
the habit of using the area, there is no 
controlled shooting this year. 

During the 1961 waterfowl season 
4,236 acres, or approximately 60 per 
cent of the Pymatuning Waterfowl 
Management Area, have been closed 
to hunting, but on the remaining 40 
per cent public hunting is permitted. 
In the future, after the Game Com- 
mission has established special regula- 
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GOOSE-EYE VIEW of the Pymatuning Goose Management Area in Crawford County. 


As the migrating geese approach the area, they see the reservoir in the distance and the 
propagation areas below. Two ponds are visible, one in the center, the other at the bottom. 


tions for goose hunting, only 20 per 
cent of the area will be within the 
controlled shooting area, and a siz- 
able portion of the Management Area 
outside the controlled area will be 
open to shooting with no permit re- 
quired. The Commission has already 
developed attractions, food-wise, for 
waterfowl on the area open to public 
hunting this year. 

The Goose Management Area is 
- adjacent to the long-established Py- 
matuning Refuge which has been 
changed to a Propagation Area. This 
sanctuary will continue to be an im- 
portant part of the Management Area. 
About 7,200 acres owned by the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters and 
the Game Commission are being util- 
ized for this Waterfowl Management 
Project. 

Development work in progress on 
the Goose Management Area includes: 
Construction of 15 dams and dikes to 
impound water and control water lev- 
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els for waterfowl food production. 
Construction of pot holes for resting 
and nesting and establishing agricul- 
tural crops for waterfowl food on more 
than 2,000 acres. 

After the development of the Pyma- 
tuning Goose Management Area is 
complete and optimum numbers of 
geese have established patterns, con- 
trolled hunting will be initiated. The 
complete details of operation will be 
related to sportsmen well in advance 
of the opening of the area to hunting. 
Meanwhile, I and my fellow Com- 
mission members are hopeful that 
sportsmen and citizens will take a 
realistic view of the potential benefits 
of areas such as the Pymatuning 
Goose Management Area to the local 
community and to the state. We feel 
that as another “first” in Pennsylvania, 
the Pymatuning Goose Management 
Area will help satisfy the growing need 
for recreational areas in our great 
Commonwealth. 


























Rough and Ready Fellows 
From the Wildcat District... 





The Bucktails Go to War 


By Don Neal 


feng full impact of the Civil War 
hit Huntingdon, Pa., on the morn- 
ing of June 22, 1861, when a troop 
train of the Pennsylvania Railroad dis- 
gorged a mob of blue-uniformed moun- 
tainmen, said to be the newly-formed 
Bucktail Regiment, on the station plat- 
form and let them spill into the streets 
of the quiet, rustic borough in a flood 
of ribald exuberance. These soldiers, 
it was said, were on their way to es- 
tablish a camp on the Mason-Dixon 
Line in the vicinity of Bedford. 


Apparently their officers could do 
little with them, and these rough and 
ready fellows from the Wildcat Dis- 
trict scared the ladies, rowdied with 
the children, and made friends with 
the menfolk in a manner as reckless as 
life itself in the North-tier counties 
from which they came. They gulped 
a noonday meal prepared for them by 
the church women of the town like a 
pack of hungry, good natured, un- 
disciplined wolves. Then after thank- 
ing everyone for the wholesome home- 
cooked food, they loaded onto a train 
of the Huntingdon and Broad Top 
Railroad and were off to war. 


Or so they thought! But they were 
in for a considerable spell of disap- 
pointment before they would get a 
crack at Johnny Reb. For after a 
month and a half of playing hide and 
seek with the cavalry of Colonel An- 
gus MacDonald’s command, with only 
minor skirmishes to give them hope, 
they broke camp and headed back for 
Harrisburg. In the meantime, the first 
battle of Bull Run had been fought 
and the mountainmen had missed it 
completely. So far, the best they had 
to brag about was that they had wet 
their feet in the Potomac while cross- 
ing both ways. Certainly not a lot of 
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encouragement for men who had come 
to the army to fight and were itching 
to get the job done. 


But if these rugged mountainmen, 
who had rafted their way to war on 
timber rafts as volunteers of Thomas 
Leiper Kane, had remembered an old 
adage of their home country—a poor 
start makes a good ending — they 
would have had more heart. For 
starting with Dranesville (1861) to 
Bethesda Church (1864) there were 
few major encounters on the Potomac 
front that they missed. 


Their baptism to enemy fire was a 
hearty one. In it, the Bucktails under 
the command of Kane were supported 
by the 6th and 9th Reserves when 
they tangled with none other than 
Brigadier General J. E. B. Stuart in 
command of the Tenth Alabama, the 





“For two hours the fighting was fast and 
furious... .” 
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“Every one of the nine hundred Bucktails 
thoroughly enjoyed the balmy Virginia 
spring.” 


Sixth Carolina, the Eleventh Virginia, 
and the First Kentucky as they ap- 
proached Dranesville on a foraging 
party. For two hours the fighting was 
fast and furious, but in the end the 
Confederate line was broken and the 
enemy chased from the scene. This 
action took place in December. 


Throughout the winter, then, the 
Bucktails were quartered at Camp 
Piermont, Va., where, woodmen like, 
they built small log cabins for -them- 
selves in one section of the camp and 
called the development “Bucktail 
City.” Yet even the comparative com- 
fort of these cabins failed to keep them 
happy, for the depth of the Virginia 
winter mud soon equaled or surpassed 
the common depth of the snows in 
their northern Pennsylvania homeland. 
But they managed to live out this win- 
ter of “mud and despair” and were 
right and ready when McClellan 
massed his forces for the Peninsular 
campaign in the spring. 

Again Dame Fortune frowned on 
them. When McClellan went to the 
Peninsula, the Bucktails were diverted 
to Manassas when Lincoln thought 
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that the Washington defenses were 
being stripped too thin. And again 
they had nothing to do but sit. This 
time, though, they were not too un- 
happy, for it afforded an opportunity 
to forage the countryside for fresh 
fowl and other fare, and occasionally 
pilfer a jug of whiskey from the medi- 
cal division. Such diversions occupied 
their time from early April until the 
first of June and every one of the 
nine hundred Bucktails thoroughly 
enjoyed the balmy Virginia spring. 

Their furlough from active duty 
ended on June 6. On that date they 
were ordered to board the transport 
“South America” to drop down to the 
Rappahannock and join McClellan 
who had been stalled at Yorktown. 
They arrived at White House on June 
11, ready, willing and able to support 
“Little Mac” in any action he might 
be planning to take. 


Their first action in this section was 
an attempt to catch their old friend 
Jeb Stuart who was making one of his 
famous raids on a railroad depot, Tun- 
stall’s Station, eight miles behind the 
Union lines. After covering the dis- 
tance at an almost constant dogtrot, 
they found Stuart had done his dirty 
work and scooted, leaving them with 
nothing more serious to fight than the 
fires his raiders had started. 


Two days later, their task was some- 
what tougher. For it was on the banks 
of Beaver Dam Creek that the Buck- 
tails, supported by units of Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters, were charged with 
holding the Union line intact while 
Hill and Longstreet threw eleven bri- 
gades of their finest gray-clad infantry 
against them in the battle of Mechan- 
icsville. They threw back charge after 
charge and night found them still in 
command of their position. The Seven 
Day Battles had started. 

Meanwhile, McClellan had decided 
to shift his headquarter and supply 
depot to the James River where he 
would have better gunboat support, 
which meant that the Fifth Corps 
would withdraw to that section. In 
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completing the action the Bucktails 
and their supporting Sharpshooters 
were left in their position of the night 
before to fight a rearguard action 
while the Fifth moved south and se- 
lected a defensible position. Through- 
out the day they held off the eager 
Confederates but by nightfall it was 
every outfit for itself. 


Captain Alanson Niles and his Tioga 
County boys were cut off and driven 
into a swamp. Captain Irvin and his 
Clearfield County lumbermen were 
split away and spent five days without 
rations before getting back to the 
Union lines. Every company lost at 
least some of their men, to straggle 
back days later, in the attempt to hold 
off a determined enemy and retreat to 
the main corps at one and the same 
time. 


Yet the Bucktails had barely made 
contact with the Fifth, and were sched- 
uled for a much needed rest, when 
Lee directed all the strength he com- 
manded at the newly-formed Union 
line. Immediately, the tired Bucktails 
were called up to support the divi- 
sions of Morell and Sykes, and they 
held their section of the line, but 
Hood with a Texas regiment broke 
through on their left forcing them to 
retreat across the Chickahominy. The 
next day they rested, but on the fol- 
lowing day they were assigned to 
conduct Hunt’s artillery through the 
White Oak Swamp on its way to ren- 
dezvous with the rest of “Little Mac’s” 
army at Harrison Landing on the 
James River. 


Feeling complete victory within his 
grasp, now, Lee was determined to 
wipe out all of McClellan’s army and 
kept pressure on the Fifth constantly. 
To slow his drive, the Bucktails were 
again called upon, along with other 
units, and the battle of Frayser’s Farm 
resulted. In this action the Mountain- 
men took their worst beating, but they 
held Lee off long enough for Mc- 
Clellan to consolidate his forces at 
the Landing. The Seven Day Battles 
had ended. 
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Then, with Lincoln’s decision to 
pull “Little Mac” off the Peninsula, 
the Bucktails were returned by troop 
ship to the vicinity of Washington 
where, with little time to rest and re- 
fit, they soon fought the second Battle 
of Bull Run. This was another defeat, 
but this time the Bucktails were sin- 
gled out by Brigadier General George 
G. Meade, who stated in his reports 
that under the leadership of Col. Hugh 
W. McNeil they were outstanding for 
san coolness and steadiness under 

re. 


The tempo of the war was quicken- 
ing now. From their defeat at Bull 
Run the Bucktails were shortly ma- 
neuvered into positions on South 
Mountain to stand off Lee’s assault 
there, which they did, then they were 
hurried to Antietam. Chasing the Rebs 
as they retreated from South Moun- 
tain had been fun for the men from the 
Wildcat District, but now, near Sharps- 
burg, they had stopped to fight. 

The battle at Antietam was another 
victory, but there was no rejoicing in 
the Bucktail camp for Col. Hugh Mc- 
Neil had been killed as he led them 
in a daring charge. But with the final 
vicious action around Dunker Church 
on the second day, Stonewall Jack- 
son’s command was battered to the 





They were discharged as a regiment even 
though “they had never been mustered in.” 
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point that Lee withdrew his entire 
forces south of the Potomac. 

Now as a part of the First Corps 
under the command of their old friend, 
General John F. Reynolds, and with 
General Ambrose E. Burnside replac- 
ing “Little Mac,” the Bucktails moved 
south again to Fredericksburg. And 
here again, they found the same Con- 
federate generals — Longstreet, Jack- 
son, and Hill—contesting their advance 
across the Rappahannock. But on De- 
cember 12 the Bucktails crossed on 
pontoon bridges and on the morning 
of the 13th were thrown against the 
Confederate forces of Jubal Early 
and Jeb Stuart. In this battle the 
Mountainmen gained their objective, 
but when other units failed to support 
them they were driven back. 

But at Fredericksburg the Bucktails 
were lucky, at that. While they were 
taking their licking south of the town 
General Burnside was sending wave 
after wave of Union soldiers against 
the Confederates on Marye’s Hill to 
face almost certain slaughter. Their 
reputation of being rugged fighting 
men would have most likely got them 
a part in this assignment. 


Then Gettysburg 


From Fredericksburg the Bucktails 
were called back to the vicinity of 
Washington. With only minor move- 
ments occupying their time, then, they 
went through the winter and spring 
and were a part of the Fifth Corps 
wearily wandering about Maryland 
when the Battle of Gettysburg began 
shaping up. From Fredericksburg they 
moved north to Hanover, Pa., by the 
first of July where they learned the 
battle had started. They marched on 
throughout the night and by morning 
entered Gettysburg where they found 
the battle in a stage of temporary lull, 
but within a few hours they were 
rushed in to support the dun of 
Sickles Third Corps between the two 
Round Tops and the drive across Plum 
Run towards Devil’s Den. In two days 
of fighting the Wildcat Bucktails had 
more casualties than any other regi- 
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ment in the entire First Brigade, and 
they lost their colonel, Col. Taylor, 
who had been killed by a sniper’s 
bullet at Devil's Den. 

After Gettysburg, fighting in the 
East quieted down as both armies took 
a breather except for the almost con- 
tinuous marching as the crafty Lee 
played touch-and-go with the more 
cautious Meade. They waited out the 
winter at Bristoe Station, a stop on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, do- 
ing picket duty and with the coming 
of spring moved on to Culpeper to 
join Grant’s Army of the Potomac 
which was forming there. 

As the Bucktails moved from Spot- 
sylvania to Bethesda Church (10 
days) they encountered almost con- 
tinuous fighting in small actions all 
along the way. But it was at Bethesda 
Church that many of the enlistments 
of the original Bucktails ran out and 
those who didn’t re-enlist left for Wash- 
ington and discharge, while those that 
remained were transferred to the newly 
formed 19lst Regiment. Thus, the 
Bucktails were discharged from fed- 
eral service as a regiment, and they 
had never been mustered in. But such 
things were common in our army of 
Civil War days. 


Greeted in Harrisburg 


In Harrisburg, the returning Buck- 
tails were greeted joyously and his- 
torians claim that as they marched 
from Front Street to the capitol they 
were literally covered with floral trib- 
utes from the crowd along the way. 
On Capitol Hill a one hundred-gun 
salute rang out and Governor Andy 
Curtin was on hand to give “his boys” 
a welcoming speech. 

After a stay at Camp Curtin, the 
Bucktails were finally processed and 
ready to start for home. Swinging 
their way up the Susquehanna, even 
after three years of war, their wildcat 
yells were as lusty as ever and many 
chicken coops along the way were less 
densely populated after their passing. 
The Bucktails were as wild and riotous 
as ever. 
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Here's What I Know About 
Hunting...For SURE 


Once upon a time there was an 
expert hunter. He read all the out- 
door magazines and listened to the 
sages around the barber shop, com- 
pared notes with other experts (so 
classified if they agreed with him) and 
was top gun in the local weed patches. 


That hunter was I and it was 
some time ago and I'm no longer an 
expert. A quarter-century afield has 
made me discard most of the things 
I've read and heard about hunting, 
and today I’m almost back where I 
started from. But if I still don’t know 
much about hunting, what I do know 
is for SURE. 


This store of outdoor wisdom, gath- 
ered over 25 years of boondocking 
and chore-dodging, falls into four 
broad categories: 


People: (1) A hunting partner usu- 
ally over-sleeps. (2) A wife sleeps 
deepest when her duck hunter wants 
his breakfast. (3) The guys in the next 
blind are game hogs. (4) If you 
wonder where to hunt ask a barber. 
(5) Beware of the quick shooter, for 
thou shalt inherit his quickly shot 
birds. (6) Blessed be the camp cook, 
the wife who cleans game and the 
partner with two candy bars. 

Equipment: (1) A knife can’t be 
too sharp. (2) Hip boots leak only in 
cold water. (3) When matches are 
fewest, firewood is wettest. (4) For a 
drippy nose, a wool glove beats any 
bandanna. (8) Never be the only man 


in the party with a game pocket in 
his coat. 

Critters: (1) Foxes are not fit to 
eat. (2) While a duck is still coming 
at you, shut up. (3) Squirrels can't lie 
still for over 20 minutes. (4) I can't 
sit still for over 19. (5) Geese aren't 
smart; they're just smarter than most 
hunters. 

Other Things: (1) Fences are al- 
ways two inches higher than my legs. 
(2) Your shot was lucky; mine was 
skillful. (3) Only the men who build 
farm gates can understand them. (4) 
Bird ba ogs are optimists; pheasants are 
pessimists. (5) There is no greater 
faith than a small boy’s defense of his 
birdless dad. (6) The last hills are 
the highest. 

These are the only hunting facts 
that I’m dead sure of, for I’ve never 
seen exceptions to them. There's a lot 
of stuff I’m half-sure of. It seems fairly 
certain that wives save up the year's 
odd jobs for October and that small 
boys like to carry rabbits or empty 
shotgun shells just as much as they 
ever did. 

Every year I salt away a few more 
hunting truths. Trouble is, I'm getting 
smarter slower and older faster, and 
my list is starting to bog down. But 
wisdom beget wisdom. I’m passing 
this list on to my son, and with a head 
start he may ever be able to find easy 
ways to open field gates and climb 
barbed wire fences. (Primghar Bell, 
writing in the “Iowa Conservationist” ) 




















By Harvey A. Roberts 
Chief, Division of Research 


= the above want ad might 
appear rather ridiculous, it is sur- 
prising the number of similarly quali- 
fied people who consider themselves 
experts on the subject of deer man- 
agement. This line of thinking pos- 
sibly explains the reluctance on the 
part of the general public to squarely 
face the issue and accept a sound 
biological approach to herd man- 
agement. 

The establishment of a continuous 
long-range deer management program 
in Pennsylvania has been a long and 
hard uphill struggle. As far back as 
1927 the Game Commission was aware 
that herd control through periodic 
antlerless deer harvests was necessary 
for the good of the range and the deer 
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themselves. However, early attempts 
to break away from a “bucks only law” 
were met with public resistance. Oc- 
casional antlerless deer seasons gave 
only short-lived relief to an over- 
browsed range that was growing from 
a bush to pole stage forest. 


Herd Was Too Large 


Before the deer ate their cupboards 
bare, Pennsylvania found itself sup- 
porting a herd of approximately 1,- 
000,000 animals. This unfortunate sit- 
uation was further compounded by 
the fact that many sportsmen adopted 
a deer-behind-every-bush philosophy 
and accepted it as being the ultimate 
in deer management. Even today this 
philosophy of numbers manifests it- 
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self in deer “experts” who hunted dur- 
ing the million deer era. 

Apparently many people overlook 
the fact that land, not deer, is the 
crux of the problem. In meeting the 
increasing demands of a mushroom- 
ing human population our land re- 
source is coming under a degree of 
management heretofore unknown. 
More living space, food, clothing and 
shelter must be produced on the same 
land area that provided our ancestors 
with the necessities of life. 

It is the competition between the 
different interests for the same land 
that leads to controversy. Deer hunt- 
ers want more deer; foresters want 
more trees; farmers want bigger and 
better crops. 

The deer herd belongs to the pub- 
lic, not just the sportsmen, and is held 
in trust by the Commonwealth. As the 
state agency directly responsible for 
the management of this resource, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission must 
manage the deer herd in such a way 
as to provide maximum recreational 
opportunities that are compatible with 
other land uses. Good hunting for 
present and future generations can be 
maintained but not at the expense of 
highway safety, forestry and agri- 
culture. 


Key Is Public Acceptance 


The key to a successful deer man- 
agement program in a state with the 
variety of land uses and range condi- 
tions that we have in Pennsylvania is 
public acceptance. Public acceptance, 
in turn, is predicated on a clear gen- 
eral understanding of the deer prob- 
lem and the mechanics of deer man- 
agement. 

As stated previously, the basic goals 
of deer management are to produce 
the maximum number of harvestable 
animals consistent with other land 
uses and regulate hunting so that the 
annual ‘crop will be fully utilized. 
These realistic objectives, however, 
are attainable only through a sound 
deer management program. By look- 
ing at the factors that must be con- 
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sidered in the development and exe- 
cution of such a program, further 
insight and understanding will be 
gained concerning the complexities of 
the problem. 


Sound Biological Basis 


First, a deer management program 
must have sound biological basis. 
Without such a foundation the pro- 
gram will lack direction and perma- 
nency. In order to build its manage- 
ment program on as firm a ground as 
possible, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission constantly ferrets out facts 
about deer and their range. Through 
surveys of various types, biologists 
are able to detect fluctuations in the 
size of the herd and determine the 
reasons for these changes. The health 
of the herd and the condition of the 
range is determined by examining a 
portion of the annual deer harvest. For 
example, antler size and development 
reflect food conditions. While several 
factors are involved, a high percentage 
of spike bucks in the legal antlered 
deer kill is indicative of poor range. 
More specifically, approximately 35 
per cent of the legal bucks taken in 
Potter County are spikes, whereas 
only 4 per cent of the bucks harvested 
in Crawford and Venango Counties 
fall into this category. If, over a period 
of years, the number of spike bucks 
decreases, chances are food conditions 
are improving. 

The collection of sex and age data 
is also of primary importance. With- 
out this information it would be im- 
possible to know how long deer live 
in the wild, the average age of the 
population, how many males to fe- 
males there are, and how many young 
to adults exist. Should a sample of the 
kill show a greatly reduced age class, 
it could be traced back to poor fawn 
production during a particular year or 
an excessive winter loss. 


Habitat Watched 


Habitat likewise is subject to in- 
tense investigation. The marks of too 
many deer per unit of range are un- 
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mistakable. First, high quality pre- 
ferred and readily eaten natural foods 
disappear. Much of the browse in this 
category represents the seedling and 
sapling stages of tree species foresters 
manage for future timber harvests. 
Under continued excessive browsing 
pressure and the natural growth of the 
forest cover out of the reach of deer, 
little remains but low quality or star- 
vation foods. As a direct result, the 
herd becomes malnourished and the 
reproductive capacity is drastically 
reduced. Instead of the average adult 
breeding female producing twin fawns 
each year, production drops to ap- 
proximately one fawn per adult doe. 
In addition, practically none of the 
6-8-month-old female fawns breed. 
The food supply-fawn production rela- 
tionship becomes obvious: Poor range 
+ poorly nourished breeding stock 
= reduced fawn production. Sec- 
ondly, the situation is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that needless waste 
in the ‘Mee of starvation, crop dam- 


THE DOE LICENSE has proven to be the 
best control on both the hunter and the 
harvest. As conditions warrant, hunting 
pressure can be tailored to the available 
population on a county basis. 
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age and highway losses increases. In- 
stead of the licensed hunter utilizing 
the surplus, Mother Nature removes 
the animals without benefit to anyone. 


Many Things Tried 


In order to overcome this’ needless 
waste and protect the deer range, 
various game departments throughout 
the country have tested many schemes 
to balance the deer population with 
natural food supplies. Increased buck 
kills, winter feeding, trapping and re- 
moving deer to other ranges and 
planting winter food have not, in 
themselves, proved to be the answers 
to herd control. Studies here in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere have clearly 
demonstrated that the only practical 
and realistic method of maintaining a 
stable, healthy herd is to harvest ant- 
lered and antlerless deer. 


Doe License Best Control 


After considerable experimentation 
with various harvest methods, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission found 
that the greatest control of hunter 
distribution and harvest could be 
achieved through an antlerless deer 
license system. Under this system, ‘li- 
censes are allocated on a county basis 
and, in turn, the size of the kill tailored 
to the needs of specific management 
units. As conditions warrant, gunning 
pressure and the antlerless deer har- 
vest can be either decreased or in- 
creased by varying the number of 
licenses. Depending on the counties 
involved and whether or not they are 
considered by sportsmen good deer 
hunting territory, it has been found 
that the number of licenses required 
to harvest one antlerless deer ranges 
from 5 to 65. The state-wide average 
is 7 licenses per antlerless deer. Con- 
trary to the popular belief that antler- 
less deer licenses are issued purely as 
a money-making scheme, all funds 
derived from the sale of these licenses 
have been earmarked by the Legis- 
lature solely for improvement of deer 
habitat. 
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Two-Phase Program 


Beginning in 1957 amidst cries of 
“the deer herd is doomed” and “we're 
killing off next year’s sport” the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission embarked 
on a two-phase program designed to 
(1) gradually reduce the size of the 
over-wintering herd and bring it into 
balance with existing food supplies, 
and (2) maintain the herd at this 
reduced and more realistic level. In 
order to achieve this first objective, 
more deer had to be harvested than 
were being added each year in the 
form of fawns. (It should be remem- 
bered that fawn production results in 
an annual increase of approximately 
30 per cent in herd size.) Hence, 
336,500, 350,700 and 371,500 antlerless 
deer licenses were issued in 1957, 1958 
and 1959, respectively. During this 
three-year period the desired herd re- 
duction was achieved without appre- 
ciably affecting the buck harvests. 
Phase two, or the maintenance of a 
herd in equilibrium with food produc- 
tion, began in 1960 with the issuance 
of 230,050 antlerless deer licenses. 
Had not 29,887 antlerless deer been 
harvested during this season, the 1960- 
1961 winter starvation losses would 
have undoubtedly been phenomenal. 


Most Important Tool 


The antlerless deer license consti- 
tutes the most important tool avail- 
able to the deer manager, and, as such, 
is not employed arbitrarily or in a hit- 
or-miss fashion. Allocations of licenses 
on a county basis are made after a 
thorough analysis of: trends in the 
antlered deer kill, hunter success ratios 
during the antlerless harvests, crop 
damage and highway losses. Because 
unusual weather and economic factors 
are often responsible for variations in 
hunter success or total harvest, trends 
comprising several years reflect a more 
reliable picture than year to year com- 
parisons. Thus the results of a specific 
season and the trends apparent from 
previous harvests are analyzed to de- 
termine county allocations. Since it is 
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the Commission’s desire to maintain 
the antlered kill at the highest level 
compatible with range conditions and 
desirable herd composition, major em- 
phasis is placed on the antlered kill. 
Biological or reproductive factors are 
also utilized in setting the allocations. 
The ratio of breeding females, the 
number of fawns per female and the 
sex ratios of fawns are considered. 


In light of the foregoing, the need 
for a flexible management plan be- 
comes apparent. This flexibility en- 
ables the wildlife administrator to 
modify his program so as to meet ever- 
changing conditions. 


Hunter’s Choice? 


In view of the need to periodically 
harvest antlerless deer, the suggestion 
is often made—“why not eliminate the 
antlerless deer license and establish a 
hunter's choice season?” While this 
technique for simultaneously harvest- 
ing antlered and antlerless deer has 
been successfully used in a number of 
states, it has very limited application 
here in Pennsylvania. Under this ap- 
proach all control over hunting pres- 
sure would be lost. As a result, certain 


areas would be either grossly over- 
harvested or under-harvested. Fur- 
thermore, much of our deer range is 
comparatively accessible and, with 
approximately 500,000-600,000 deer 
hunters afield, a hunter’s choice season 
would have to be restricted to one 
day. Under such a management pro- 
gram, the Game Commission would 
not be accomplishing one of its main 
goals, that is, providing Pennsylvania's 
sportsmen with maximum recreational 
opportunities. 

The application of today’s knowl- 
edge of deer biology and management 
methods is making itself felt in many 
forested areas of the Commonwealth. 
Not only is the range beginning to 
stage a comeback but the herd itself 
is in better physical shape. In order 
to further improve conditions for deer 
as well as other game species and 
maintain a better balance between 
the range and the herd, the Game 
Commission needs the cooperation of 
all sportsmen. A display of confidence 
in the Commission’s management pro- 
gram is vitally necessary if the future 
of our deer herd is to be assured. Deer 
management is up to date—it’s now 
up to you. 





Book Note... 


WILDERNESS COOKERY 


This new book by Bradford Angier combines all the good qualities of 
previous works on the subject with up-to-date knowledge and experience of 


this well known outdoorsman. 


To the truly motivated hunter, fisherman, camper, and outdoor vacationist, 
“Wilderness Cookery” provides relief from what otherwise might turn out to 
be poorly prepared and unwholesome grub. 


This is not just a cook book, but a collection of valuable information con- 


cerning all phases of outdoor cooking. 


In addition to the common game foods, Angier provides recipes on such un- 
usual meals as possum, porcupine, nearer tail, lynx, muskrat, crow, eel, wild 


fruits and vegetables. 
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GAME PROTECTORS AND MEMBERS of the Palmerton Rod and Gun Club look over a 
four-acre strip of bird’s-foot trefoil. Left to right are Game Protector Dean Rockwell, Earl 
Henning, Thomas Smith, Warren Creitz, O. A. Strohl, and Game Protector Mervin Warfield. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


It has been said by many people that large scale habitat improvement is 
the most effective way to increase an annual game crop. 

Sportsmen are realizing that it is also the most expensive and no state con- 
servation department can possibly pay for the habitat improvement needed 
by game on a state-wide basis. With their limited funds, State Game Man- 
agers can do little more than improve habitat on a demonstration basis either 
on private lands or State Game Lands and strive to convince sportsmen and 
land owners of the importance of habitat improvement in effective game 
management. 

To this end, the Palmerton Rod and Gun Club of Carbon County has been 
a credit to its community and Commonwealth. 

This club operates on 208 acres just outside of Palmerton and is the first 
club to locate in the area. Eight hundred members meet regularly to decide 
programs and policy. 

To date, three miles of woodland border have been cut along roads and 
ten acres of food strips have been developed and planted to bird’s-foot trefoil. 
One and one-half million shrubs have been planted on lands of the club and 
neighboring farmers. One million trees have been planted. Troop No. 42 
Explorer Scouts and Post No. 42 from Palmerton have been part of the club 
program in assisting with the planting, cutting and stocking. Deer-proof 
feeders are constructed by the Scouts in winter feeding activity. 

Being a part of the Pennsylvania Game Commission Farm Game program 
since 1949, they have raised 500 birds in the day-old chick program each year. 
One thousand dollars was spent on a pen for this purpose. They send a boy 
to Conservation Camp each year at State College. Fingerling trout from the 
Federal Government are stocked each year and trout also are purchased for 
their annual fishing contest in public waters. 

They ‘hold an annual Easter egg hunt to keep in touch with the sportsmen 
of tomorrow. One of the resolutions to the sportsmen that they have worked 
on is that any land in the Federal Government’s soil bank program must keep 
their land open to public hunting. 

This sportsmen’s club has set a standard for others to follow. 
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OX day last winter a friend and 
I were in Clearfield County and 
in Luthersburg to visit the house 
where my parents lived for 27 years. 
My father died there in 1938. The 
home now belongs to Ed and Alfaretta 
Burke. While we were there, Alfaretta 
showed me this old-time picture that 
really bowled me over. The picture 
shows twelve Luthersburg men of that 
era, all real sportsmen, and all experts 
with a rifle. 

The men were all members of the 
Luthersburg Rod and Gun Club which 
owned a store clubhouse at the head 
of Coupler Run. 

After months of investigation and 
research I found out that the picture 
was taken on the steps of the Old 
Eagle Hotel, on July 31, 1885, the day 
Luthersburg observed the 100th An- 
niversary of the year its first settler, 
James Woodside, came into Brady 
Township. 

Many events were planned for that 
day. One of these was a match be- 
tween the Luthersburg Rifle Club and 
the Dubois Rifle Club. In the after- 
noon the Luthersburg Club won by a 
majority of 180 points. 

The man in this group for whom it 
is easy to collect hunting and marks- 
manship stories is Elias Woodward 
“Woody” Kelly (seated second from 
left), the first Game Warden in Penn- 
sylvania. Many years later, August 10, 
1919, Woody Kelly, then Field Super- 
intendent of Game Refuges, and Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus, Game Commission 
Executive Secretary, were killed when 
a train struck their car at a railroad 
crossing in Warren County. 

A recent letter from my friend, 
Ralph Kirk, says about Woody Kelly: 
“One thing I remember about Woody 
was the time he went after the mis- 
guided dog who was attacking his 
sheep. Woody put a lethal bullet 
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The Story of an Old Picture 


By Laun C. Smith 






through the running dog, in the moon- 
light, at a distance considerably over 
one hundred yards.” 

Old-timers around the logging camp 
on Hicks Run, men with whom Kelly 
often hunted, told of Woody’s deadly 
marksmanship while grouse hunting. 
They said that on a number of occa- 
sions Woody came in with the day’s 
limit and the number of shells ex- 
pended exactly equalled the number 
of grouse. 

I, too, have a number of anecdotes 
concerning the prowess of Woody 
Kelly. Part are derived from my asso- 
ciation with him in a lumber camp 
and part through the Kelly legend 
that prevailed in the Smith family. M 
father hunted with Woody Kellys 
father in the late 1870's. 

In the summer of 1907 I worked 
for Woody Kelly on Hicks Run. On 
Sundays Woody usually did some 
shooting with a .22 caliber rifle. I 
loved to toss lumps of coal into the air 
and see them shattered by a .22 cali- 
ber bullet. I have seen Woody get two 
lumps, both pitched at the same time. 

While I was working in the lumber 
camp I heard veteran woodsmen tell 
this story. Some time previously Kelly 
brought to camp two very young bear 
cubs whose mother had been killed. 

The kitchen boy had become so 
familiar with those cubs that he had 
no fear of them when one entered the 
dining room. He grabbed the cub by 
the neck, threw him to the floor and 
cuffed him on the side of the head. 
When that cub snarled and made for 
him the cookee was painfully sur- 
prised but he did not attempt to argue 
—he just tried to get away from there 
—fast. As he rounded the end of one 
long table he lost a portion of the seat 
of his pants, which served to increase 
his speed. At this time he was headed 
away from the kitchen and his only 
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Hunters of a Day Gone By 


salvation seemed to be the open win- 
dow at the end of the dining hall. 
The window was covered by either 
wire screen or cloth netting. Regard- 
less of its composition, the screen 
went with the cookee as he dived 
through that window. His exit was 
witnessed by a number of men com- 
ing for the noon meal. 

The other early sportsmen in this 
picture are, standing, left to right: 
James Boyd Kirk, Jr., a Luthersburg 
barber, 1863-1934, was 22 when this 
picture was taken; Christian Laborde; 
William Fisher Kirk, 1863-?, was 22 
in picture; Milton Ezra Miles, 1850- 
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1940, was 35 in picture, one of the best 
shots in the area; Herbert Tracy Lu- 
ther, 1851-1931, was 34 in picture, 
grandson of Lebheus Luther, founder 
of Luthersburg; Johnson Thomas Kirk, 
1863-1918, was 22 in picture; George 
Spencer. Seated, left to right: John 
Parris; Elias Woodward Kelly, ?-1919, 
first Game Warden in Pennsylvania; 
Joseph Shugarts, father of Frank Shu- 
garts who played big league baseball 
from 1890 to 1910; Henry Michael 
Seyler, 1846-1915, was 39 in picture; 
George Shugarts, son of Joe Shugarts 
and brother of Frank. 
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Cpe was when the task of camp 
cook was passed from man to man 
at our deer camp. And the first man 
who squawked about the quantity or 
quality of what was set down before 
him immediately became the new chef. 
This led to a variety of humorous 
situations (like someone cooking the 
bacon to a crisp or using an old sock 
in the coffee pot in hopes someone 
would grumble loudly enough to be 
the next victim). But it also led to 
some sloppy meals. 





Last year’s bill of fare and the attend- 
ant shopping list will be found ac- 
companying this article for the con- 
venience and reference of those who 
have similar tasks for similar numbers 
(we cook for six). A bit of calculation 
will adjust it to smaller or larger camp 
groups. 

Some men shy away from cooking 
on the grounds its woman’s work. 
Nonsense! The best cooks in the world 
are men, although they’re called chefs 
when they get that good. It takes a 


By Bill Walsh 


Today, cooking chores are more 
organized. Each meal is carefully 
planned in advance. It makes for bet- 
ter eating and an easier job of buying 
that mountain of grub before heading 
for the hills. 

The first step—which has fallen on 
my shoulders the past few years—is 
making up the entire week’s menu, a 
meal] at a time. It is then a simple mat- 
ter to make up a shopping list from 
this menu. It’s more economical, too. 
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man’s bold imagination to dream up 
that new dish or add that new taste 
to an old one. 

Being camp cook has advantages, 
too. Usually (he should insist on it) 
the cook is exempted from such mun- 
dane tasks as fixing fires, bringing 
wood and coal from the woodshed, 
washing the dishes and pans—which 
you can then burn to your heart's 
content—and setting the table. Just 


‘cook! And since Cook is always last 
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to sit down to the table, he can re- 
serve for himself the juiciest steak, 
the best-done pancakes, or the tastiest 
pork chop. And let anyone dare com- 
plain! 

Because youre the cook and make 
up the menu, you must also do the 
shopping. This is a big chore, of 
course, but your wife will love you 
when you come home with all those 
extra trading stamps for her book. 


Don’t Skimp 


Although the total grocery bill for 
last year’s food and stores looked big 
in one lump—$66—it averaged out to 
only $11 per man. A glance at our 
appended menu will illustrate we did 
not skimp. Where else could one eat 
for so little? This total included such 
noneatable items as detergent for 
dishes, a new scrubbing brush for the 
pots and pans, paper towels, pathroom 
tissue (pun intended since ours is out- 
side), and a dish mop. 

Some hints about cooking are in 
order. It’s wise to keep in mind that 
your “family” will probably be ex- 
pending more energy during their 
hunting trip than they normally do at 
home or on their regular jobs. They 
will also be exposed to more rigorous 
weather conditions. It is up to you to 
see that they are well fed and that 
they have a diet which will fit them 
for their extra expenditure of energy. 

For one thing they'll be exposed to 
more cold than they're probably ac- 
customed to. You can supply them the 
needed fats by going heavy on the 
cooking oil when frying eggs, adding 
an extra tablespoonful of shortening 
to the pancake batter, and buying 
twice as much butter as you think 
they'll eat. You'll find them using twice 
as much as they do at home. 

Make meals well-rounded. Include 
fruit or tomato juice with every meal. 
Be sure of at least one salad a day. 
Green or yellow side-dish vegetables 
add variety and needed nourishment. 
Meat and potatoes aren't enough—by 
themselves. 

With all this to worry about, how 
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does the cook get to go hunting? At 
our camp we get up early enough to 
have breakfast over and the dishes 
washed at least 15 minutes before the 
shooting hour. The cook can then 
leave camp and hunt all day if he 
wishes. We provide cold cuts, soups, 
and canned stews for the mid-day 
snacks for those who return to camp 
and wish them. That’s a “do-it-your- 
self” job. 

The cook can also assure himself 
of plenty of hunting time by buying 
foods that are quick and easy to pre- 
pare. Only on the one day we had 
pork roast was it necessary for me to 
return to camp early to get the fire 
going under this. 


Post the Menu 


The full week’s menu is posted on a 
cupboard door. Should cook get in- 
volved with a wounded deer or some 
such “emergency” and not show up in 
time, the other fellows can pitch in 
and have things started at least by the 
time the proprietor of the pots and 
pans reaches camp. 

In Pennsylvania, during deer sea- 
son, more males become cooks than 
at any other time of the year. One 
authority has estimated that some 50,- 
000 hunting camps dot Penn’s Woods 
hillsides. We know of no authentic 
count but personally believe this esti- 
mate is on the conservative side, If 
your turn as camp cook is next, don’t 
be afraid of the task. Youll have 
plenty of company all over the state. 

Actually it’s fun to cook. In a camp 
neighboring ours, it had been tradi- 
tional to hire a male cook for every 
deer hunting season during the past 
20 years. The fellow just wasn’t avail- 
able the past year and one of the hunt- 
ing party undertook the task for the 
first time. He told me later that he'd 
had almost as much fun tinkering 
around the stove as he did while hunt- 
ing—almost! 

You'll come way out on top of the 
cooking chore, however, if you plan 
all meals in advance and stick to the 
daily menus as your time at camp 
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progresses. Use the most perishable 
items first and plan it that way. 

Good eatin’ makes for happier 
huntin’. 

Typical menu for party of six: 
MONDAY 
Breakfast—fruit juice, pancakes, sau- 

sage, coffee. 
Dinner — fruit juice, steaks, French 
fries, salad, coffee. 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast — fruit juice, eggs, bacon, 
toast, coffee. 
Dinner — tomato juice, pork chops, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, salad, coffee. 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast — fruit juice, oatmeal, eggs, 
toast, coffee. 
Dinner — ham, home fried potatoes, 
gravy, salad, creamed corn, coffee. 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast—fruit juice, Canadian bacon, 
eggs, toast, coffee. 
Dinner—tomato juice, pork roast, peas, 
mashed potatoes, salad, coffee. 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast—fruit juice, pancakes, sau- 
sage, coffee. 
Dinner — spaghetti with clam sauce, 
salad, coffee. 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast — fruit juice, eggs, bacon, 
toast, coffee. 
Dinner — tomato juice, fried Spam, 
succotash, salad, coffee. 


To accompany the above, the cook 
provides a variety of other dishes such 
as relishes, cottage cheese, pickles, 
olives, etc. He also assures a variety 
of breads, rolls, brown breads, fresh 
milk, buttermilk, and canned milk. A 
variety of canned soups, stews, and 
cold cuts for noontime snacks makes 
up the complete menu. 


The following list will provide all 
the food you need for the accompany- 
ing menu for a week—and there'll be 
some left over for that day of antler- 
less deer hunting. 


Meats—sausage for 2 breakfasts (3 to 
4 lbs.), 6 steaks, 10 pork chops, 2 
Ibs. bacon, 2 Ibs. Canadian bacon, 
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3-lb. canned ham, 3- to 4-lb. pork 
roast, 2 cans of Spam, 4 lbs. as- 
sorted cold cuts. 

Juices—5 cans tomato juice, 3 cans 
orange juice, 2 cans pineapple juice, 
1 can grapefruit juice, 1 can apricot 
juice. 

Vegetables—2 large packages frozen 
French fries, 3 large heads of let- 
tuce, green onions, tomatoes and 
other salad makings to your choice; 
instant mashed potatoes for 2 meals, 
small bag of fresh potatoes for home 
fries, 2 cans creamed corn, 2 cans 
succotash, 2 cans green peas. 

Other—4 cans milk, 4 qts. fresh milk, 
4 qts. buttermilk, quart of cooking 
oil, pickles, olives, 2 lbs. spaghetti, 
3 Ibs. pancake flour, 2 qts. syrup, 
4 lbs. butter, 3 cans minced clams, 
4 doz. eggs, box oatmeal, 5 loaves 
of bread, assortment of rolls, several 
cans of brown bread, 5 lbs. sugar, 
salt, pepper, mustard, ketchup, as- 
sortment of stews, assortment of 
soups, eating apples, cookies, 5 Ibs. 
coffee, assortment of cheeses, cot- 
tage cheese—and snacks to suit 
known individual tastes. 

Nonedibles — toilet tissue, detergent, 
kitchen supplies (dish towels, scrub- 
bing brushes, paper towels, etc.). 


MEN ARE THE BEST COOKS in the world, 
although they are called chefs when they 
get that good. It takes a man’s imagination 
to dream up that new dish that is so often 
needed in a hunting camp. 
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CHECK AND DEED are exchanged as the Pennsylvania Game Commission buys the 


nearly 8,000-acre Boudinot tract in Centre County during early October. Left to right are 
Franklin E. Kantner, Game Commission Administrative Officer; G. Curtis Pritchard, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Board of City Trust; and Jacob J. Siegal, attorney for the 


Philadelphia Board of City Trust. 


Commission Buys Nearly 8,000 Acres in Centre County 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion recently purchased the 7,852.7- 
acre Boudinot Tract located in Burn- 
side Township, Centre County, from 
the Philadelphia Board of City Trusts 
for $122,188. The new public hunting 
acreage is bordered on the north by 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River and on the east by the Sproul 
State Forest. It adjoins State Game 
Land No. 100 to the south and be- 
comes part of it, bringing the total 
size of that public land to 11,6343 
acres. 

This land, which has been closed to 
the general public for the past 75 
years, is now 
available to the 
public as addi- 
tional open hunt- 
ing area. 

Given to the 
City of Philadel- 
_phia by Elias Bou- 
dinot at his death 
in 1802, the City 
cut firewood there 
for needy people 
in Philadelphia 
until 1885. 

For the past 75 
years, the prop- 
erty has been 
leased to the 
Spruce Run Asso- 
ciation for private 
hunting. 
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When the title has been cleared, an 
additional 400 acres will be purchased 
bringing the total of new land to 
more than 8,000 acres. 

Game species resident on the tract 
are deer, wild turkeys, grouse, bears 
and squirrels. 

Principally hardwood timber is found 
on the newly purchased acreage. 
Though the City of Philadelphia con- 
ducted timbering operations, consider- 
able second-growth remains, and the 
cutting operations improved food and 
cover for wildlife. Large timber is still 
to be found on the slopes and in the 
more inaccessible areas. 
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XCUSE our pun, but this article 

is strictly “FOR THE BIRDS.” 

Here’s a project that most any youth 

group, sportsman’s club or individual 
can tackle. 

Let’s face it, our feathered friends 
really have a rough time in the win- 
ter, especially if there’s a lot of snow 
and sub-freezing weather. With this 
thought in mind, our local Explorer 
Post (Post 53, Salladasburg, Pa.) took 
on the job, a couple of years ago, of 
designing, building and selling bird 
feeders to the local townspeople. This 
year, Boy Scout Troop 53 got in the 
act by repeating the project. Most of 
the funds raised from the sale of the 
feeders paid for the materials. Any 
surplus helps support the yearly game 
feeding program. 

As you can see in the drawings, the 
feeders are simple to construct and 
require no complicated woodworking 
tools. As a matter of fact we had most 
of the pieces cut to size at a local 
lumber yard. 

Here’s a list of materials and tools 
youll need: 

1—%” x 12” x 12”—White Pine—1 Req. 
*2—1” x 1” x 4%”—White Pine—2 Req. 
*3-—1” x 1” x 6’—White Pine—2 Req. 

4—%” x 10” x 10”—White Pine—1 Req. 

S—%” x 1” (Cut them to fit snugly 

ideas the posts.) 4 Req. 
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By John F. Clark 


Screws—No. 8 x 1%”—8 Req. (8 penny 
screw nails may be substituted.) 

Nails—1%” Hardboard nails. 

Drill—To drill guide holes for the 
screws. 

Paint and brushes— Two coats of 
floor and deck paint. 

Screwdriver 

Saw 

Miscellaneous hardware for mount- 
ing—Screw eyes, angle brackets, 
supports. 
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4 Drill guide holes. oO 
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Assemble the bottom section and 
paint before you attach the roof. 
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..a sheet 
metal collar 
keeps out 


They can be mounted like this: 


from a tree limb... 


You can also 
mount it ona 
window sill . 














Use two screw-eyes attached 
ab the balances: “°° = with 
screws. 








It’s best to mount your feeders in a 
sheltered spot, out of the wind, and 
near evergreen trees where the birds 
can take shelter. If it becomes too 
windy, you can thumb-tack cardboard 
around the sides and back. 


And remember: IF YOU START 


FEEDING, KEEP IT UP ALL WIN- 
TER. THE BIRDS WILL DEPEND 
ON IT. 


* To get the proper slant to the roof posts, 
lay out the side view, full size, on a piece of 
paper. Use the paper pattern to cut the slant. 





After you get all the parts cut out ¢ sanded, 
you can seb up a regular assembly line. 
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Strictly for Fun 


By Samuel S. Cobb 


Ghee of thousands of Pennsylva- 
nians take to the wide open spaces 
every fall in the quest of that elusive, 
fleet footed critter best known as “a 
buck.” I suppose that a questionnaire 
aimed at discovering why men hunt 
deer, or probably any other game ani- 
mal for that matter, would show al- 
most as many reasons as there are 
hunters. I could give several valid 
reasons for my own interest, but there 
is only one honest answer I can give. 
I go for “the fun of it.” 

Considering my success as a hunter, 
it has to be fun or I would have quit 
long ago. Eleven of the last twelve 
years have found me in the woods for 
a period of from two to four days each 
season. I have yet to experience the 
thrill of squeezing the trigger as I 
squint over the sights of my rifle at a 
spreading set of racks. I am either the 
worst or the most unlucky deer hunter 
alive, probably a combination of both. 
Despite this miserable showing, next 
season will find me out on the moun- 
tains, God willing. 


Failure of No Concern 


Actually my failure to bag a deer 
since renewing my deer hunting ac- 
tivities in 1949 doesn’t bother me one 
_whit. If a nice buck comes along I 
will level off on him. If not, I still en- 
joy a hunting expedition and figure 
that other values balance off my fail- 
ure to bag a trophy. 

In my eleven hunting trips since 
World War II I have only seen one 
buck that I was either dead sure was 
legal, or that was:close enough to war- 
rant — a shot, with any hope of 
scoring a hit. Imagine my chagrin as 
I leveled off on that one handsome 
rascal, to see beyond his head, the 
windows of a hunting lodge. With 
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dense laurel thickets to each side of 
him I never got a second chance, 
once he moved. 


Busman’s Holiday 


To me, my several days of deer 
hunting each year is an event I await 
with impatience, especially as fall 
matures. It is a sort of “busman’s holi- 
day” for me. Being a forester by pro- 
fession I am intimately connected 
with the outdoors much of the time. 
There is a difference however between 
the forest I encounter in my work and 
that which I traverse as a hunter. 
The former is a matter-of-fact business 
scene, represented in terms of timber 
to be marked and harvested, trees to 
be protected from insects and disease, 
a forest to be saved from the ravages 
of fire. Busy hours allow little time to 
really see the woods. 

As a hunter all is different. On my 
own time, subject only to my personal 
inclinations I can move or stand, sit 
or lie and observe the forest to my 
heart’s content. I often feel that this 
has been one reason for my abysmal 
record as a deer slayer. Once in the 
woods, I become too preoccupied with 
the wonders of nature and forget to 
be constantly alert for the prize I seek. 


White Glory 


To me, my reward is equally hand- 
some however. I enjoy a wealth of 
delightful moments. What can surpass 
the white glory of a cold, still, snow- 
blanketed expanse of second growth 
forest, or the awesome wonder of a 
dark silent glade of tall pine and hem- 
lock? The vistas I have surveyed while 
hunting few tourists can ever hope 
to enjoy. 

I have sat for long periods watching 
a wide variety of other forest crea- 
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tures at play, seeking food, or simply 
moving to avoid oncoming hunters. 
I have watched doe by the hundreds 
slipping through the brush, silent, 
graceful, alert as they move ahead of 
a drive. I have watched squirrels, por- 
cupines, the comical raccoon, the pos- 
sum and several foxes. Once a very 
unhappy black bear shambled by me. 
Birds by the legion have amused and 
diverted my attention from the busi- 
ness at hand. In addition to the gen- 
eral run of songbirds that brave the 
northern winter rather than seek 
warmer climes, I have watched the 
grouse that eluded me short weeks 
before and have seen more than one 
handsome wild turkey making his way 
along a ridge top. 

I have been accused on occasion of 
failure to shoot simply because I was 
too lazy to drag my prize out to the 
road. This is a gross prevarication, but 
it also gives me consolation at the end 
of a “buckless” day to think of the 
labor my lack of success had saved me. 

In addition to the wildlife I enjoy 
as I drift along.a trail or ridge top, 
there are the trees, beloved of any 
true forester. I have probably picked 
up more information, both of the use- 
ful and the useless variety, about our 
native tree species while hunting than 
I have throughout the hours I have 
worked. The tremendous variety of 
sizes, shapes, perfections and imper- 
fections, even in a single species of 
trees has intrigued me by the hour as 
I sat a lone watch at some supposedly 
choice deer crossing. I am even un- 
able to leave my job behind at such 
times, but find myself constantly esti- 
mating timber volume and defect 

































rates for the trees visible from my 
watch. 

Back in camp there is nothing that 
can relax my mind, wash away my 
problems and stimulate me like a 
small hunting camp, peopled with 
close friends and good companions. 

What can renew a man’s perspec- 
tive faster than several evenings of 
good argument on almost any subject 
from guns to politics. What can beat 
the comradeship at hearty meals and 
odd hour snacks, unlimited coffee, a 
cozy card game, or even the privilege 
of napping at will. 

The variety in all things associated 
with deer hunting is a real joy to me. 
This includes the weather. I have 
shivered in sub-zero temperatures, 
happy to have a small fire at my feet 
despite the fact that the smoke and 
smell warns away my quarry. I have 
trudged trails when the very air 
snapped and to halt was to invite 
frostbite. In contrast were days when 
I sweated profusely, especially after 
a gruelling climb up some almost per- 
pendicular mountain trail. Best of all 
are those glorious days when the tem- 
perature ranges the thirties and the 
sun rides high. What could ever serve 
as a better tonic than to be alive and 
out in the woods on such a day. 

If perchance this fall my luck 
changes, a buck fills my gun sights 
and I can hit him, I will surely squeeze 
the trigger, then drag him in. If no 
such luck occurs, I will still count my 
few days at the camp a delightful 
interlude and a fountain at which I 
can draw, if not renewed youth, at 
least a renewed appreciation of God's 
wonderful world. 
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Brash Bruins 


PIKE COUNTY — Black bears con- 
tinue to dominate the spotlight here 
in this district as most everyone is 
seeing them more than ever before. 
I don't think our population of bears 
has so increased just that they are 
feeding so intensely to build a win- 
ters supply of fat prior to the hiber- 
nating period. A group of highway 
workers was called to view one eat- 
ing out of a dog’s dish in back of 
Mary’s Diner off of Route 402. Then 
Jay Lutz, of Dingmans Ferry, had a 
bear take off with a rabbit cage which 
held three frightened rabbits. After 
a stone was slung at the bear, he 
dropped the cage and ambled off. 
Many apple trees show signs of bear 
with broken limbs and piles of dung 
underneath.—District Game Protector 
Albert J. Kriefski, Hawley. 


Call of the Wild 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY—Dep- 
uty Joe Trella, from Forest City, thinks 
fox-type predator calls are unneces- 
sary. Trying his luck with a new crow 
call Joe happened to shift his gaze 
from tree tops to ground when he 
spied a gray fox. No sooner was the 
first dispatched than another put in its 
appearance and met a similar fate 
under the barrel of Joe’s trusty twelve- 
gauge. Never giving a thought that 
such an incident would ever recur, 
Joe was out sometime later at a differ- 
ent location calling crows when sure 
enough in comes a gray fox shortly 
followed by a second. He got them 
both. We cannot imagine what com- 
pelled these wary animals to come 
straight to the gun because only min- 
utes before Joe had been firing at 
crows.—District Game Protector Don- 
ald G. Day, Susquehanna. 
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Late Arrival 


FRANKLIN COUNTY—October 1, 
1961, I picked up a fawn deer which 
had been found in the South Moun- 
tains which could not have been over 
two weeks old at the most.—District 
Game Protector Edward Campbell, 
Fort Loudon. 


Low Ceiling 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY - Since 
being stationed here in Cumberland 
County I have been called on to serv- 
ice all kinds of petty complaints, every- 
thing from skunks in the basement to 
bats in the attic. This month I was 
notified to check a report at the York- 
Harrisburg State Airport that the 
groundhogs were undermining the 
ground approach antenna system. 
Upon investigation I found that a 
groundhog had taken up residence 
under one of the supporting pillars of 
the approach antenna at the east end 
of the runway. It was a harrowing ex- 
perience trying to rid myself of the 
groundhog with the big Constellations 
and other large aircraft coming in 
about 35 or 40 feet over my head 
while landing. Needless to say I re- 
ceived no further complaint from this 
air-minded woodchuck.—District Game 
Protector Eugene Utech, Carlisle. 
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Ringneck Rouse 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY — 
While on patrol in Plainfield Township 
with Deputy Game Protector Edgar 
Schweitzer during the month of Sep- 
tember, a strange performance was 
observed. A large gray cat was sneak- 
ing across a freshly cut hayfield. This 
led us to believe that the cat was in 
fresh pursuit of some small bird or 
animal. Besides Deputy Schweitzer 
and myself watching this action, there 
was also another observer. A very 
large ring-necked pheasant was also 
most interested in “Tabby’s” actions. 
As we watched, the cock bird started 
directly toward the preoccupied cat. 
When the cock bird cackled, the cat 
looked in its direction, and one could 
visualize about eight of his nine lives 
being scared out of him. The last we 
saw of these two was one mighty 
scared cat running for home with one 
very angry cock bird running right 
behind him. This seems to be a case 
of the hunter becoming the hunted.— 
District Game Protector Richard W. 
Anderson, Easton. 


Baitless Traps 


INDIANA COUNTY — On Septem- 
ber 18, Deputy DeVore set out seven 
fox traps without using any lure or 
bait of any kind. The next day, upon 
visiting the traps, he found he had 
caught three foxes and two raccoons. 
Even with results as were shown, he 
still believes it best to use lure and 
bait. — District Game Protector An- 
thony J. Zaycosky, Indiana. 
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Wilderness Battle 


LAWRENCE COUNTY -— Several 
days prior to the 1961 archery season, 
Deputy Game Protector Merle Glitch, 
of New Castle, observed the following 
while on patrol in Lawrence County. 
A pair of large ears were noticed in a 
hayfield. Deputy Glitch very quietly 
approached the spot and sighted a 
ten-point buck and a doe lying close 
by. Thinking the buck was located in 
a different spot than where he saw 
the ears he looked close over the field 
to find another buck with more than 
14 points. Wanting to get a better look 
at the large rack Deputy Glitch gave 
a bleating call. Instantly both bucks 
sprang to their feet and the larger of 
the two charged the ten-point buck 
and the impact of antlers could have 
been heard a long way off. As the 
bucks squared off for the second 
charge Glitch again made the bleating 
call attracting the attention of both 
deer. Next scene, three white tails 
going over the horizon.—District Game 
Protector Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., New 
Castle. 


Pistol Packin’ Housewife 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY — Mrs. 
Kenneth Hoover, who resides in Glen- 
dale, had quite a trying experience 
several days ago. One morning while 
her husband, Kenneth, was at work, 
she heard their dog barking furiously. 
She stepped out of the house to de- 
termine the cause of the disturbance 
and was amazed to see that the dog 
had a large rattlesnake cornered be- 
neath a tree. Mrs. Hoover who does 
not particularly care to use firearms 
rose nobly to the occasion. She went 
quickly back into the house, loaded 
Ken’s .32 revolver and returned to 
where the dog still had the snake 
trapped. She drew a careful bead, 
fired and dispatched Mr. Rattler with 
one round. The snake measured 45 
inches and had nine rattles and a but- 
ton. Quite a wicked customer to meet 
on the front lawn.—District Game Pro- 
tector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 
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Playful Prowler 

YORK COUNTY — On September 
23, 1961, before 7:00 a.m. I received 
a call on complaint of a fox in the city 
of York. This fox was in a fenced-in 
enclosure, with the complainant's pet 
white rabbit. This fox would jump in 
the enclosure, nip the rabbit several 
times, and then jump out and keep 
repeating this procedure. Deputy 
Rentzel and I answered the call and 
found the rabbit unharmed and no 
fox. The lady that owned the rabbit 
thought the fox was trying to kill her 
pet. She awoke to the frightened cry 
of the rabbit, ran out to the back 
porch and clapped her hands. The fox 
would just turn and trot back into her 
shrubbery and wait until the woman 
went back into the house. Then this 
fox would return to play some more. 
After an investigation, it was deter- 
mined that the fox was a pet of a city 
resident and had gotten away. It 
would return to its owner for its eve- 
ning meal but disappear for the re- 
‘mainder of the time. The owner of 
this fox finally captured it, probably 
causing relief to all the neighborhood 
cats, birds, rabbits and other antago- 
nized pets.—District Game Protector 
G. John Martin, York. 


Crashin’ Grouse 
CAMBRIA COUNTY—Two grouse 
have crashed through windows in the 
city of Johnstown during the week 
starting September 25.—District Game 
Protector Louis D. Mostoller, Johns- 
town. 
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Predator Program 


ERIE COUNTY — Upon making a 
survey of the predator population on 
Presque Isle and conferring with Park 
Superintendent Michael Wargo, it 
was deemed necessary to reduce the 
predators by trapping. In a little over 
a week’s time I removed the following 
from the park: 20 red foxes, 22 rac- 
coons, and eight opossums. One un- 
usual observation was the complete 
absence of skunks. I did not trap one. 
Apparently the “pole cats” simply do 
not take to the sandy beaches and 
picnic areas of Presque Isle.—District 
Game Protector Roger J. Wolz, Erie. 


Wild Bird Dog 


ERIE COUNTY—Early one morn- 
ing I watched a red fox hunting a 
grain stubble field. He ranged back 
and forth across the field hunting into 
the wind. His form and style, hunting 
for body scent, would have made any 
bird dog fancier envious. I have been 
a spectator at many bird dog trials 
but never saw a dog work with such 
precision as this fox. — District Game 
Protector Elmer Simpson, Union City. 


Hungry Bears 


LYCOMING COUNTY -— Bears are 
all over the district getting into 
trouble. Corn is about all they have 
to eat. Have a good crop of apples 
some places and a few wild grapes.— 
District Game Protector Levi R. 
Whippo, Williamsport. 
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Black Eye for Hunters 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY — Here 
is one cause of posted ground in Hunt- 
ingdon County. On the night of Oc- 
tober 27 or the morning of October 
28 somebody spotlighted and shot and 
killed a riding horse valued at $1,000 
while illegally hunting deer. THIS IS 
SPORT? — District Game Protector 
Lloyd B. Welch, Three Springs. 
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A Mother’s Determination 


BLAIR COUNTY — On September 
29 I received a call from a lady in 
East Altoona that she had a nest of 
small rabbits and would I please 
come and pick them up. I went to in- 
vestigate as to why they were dis- 
turbed and found they had been dug 
up while she was in the process of 
planting her tulips. The strange part 
of this whole thing is the location of 
the nest, which was located in a stone 
flower box attached to the wall of the 
house, approximately five feet off the 
ground. I wondered how the old 
mother had accomplished the feat of 
getting into the box when a neighbor 
lady informed us that she saw her 
going up and down the steps and then 
hop over to the flower box. The next 
thing we know rabbits will be build- 
ing in trees to keep away from ground 
predators. — District Game Protector 
Russell Meyer, Altoona. 
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Chuck-o-matic Drive 


BUCKS COUNTY — A friend of 
mine, Ed Fuhrmeister, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been landing his air- 
plane at a local private airfield. In 
order to have transportation after 
landing his plane, he keeps an auto- 
mobile on the field at all times, even 
though it may not be used for a week 
or two at a time. This past summer 
Mr. Fuhrmeister got out of his air- 
plane, stepped into his car, pushed 
the starter button and such goings-on 
under the hood you've never heard 
before. What actually happened was 
that a ground hog had crawled under- 
neath the hood, dozed off between the 
radiator and the engine. When Ed 
started the car it caused the fan to 
come in contact with the ground hog. 
He was killed, the fan blades were 
bent, the radiator had to be replaced 
and Mr. Fuhrmeister (being a “city” 
man) had just been introduced to the 
“wilds” (wildlife) of Bucks County.— 
Woodrow W. Wehrung, Ottsville. 


Road Kill High 


MCKEAN COUNTY-It is certainly 
no exception to be awakened at night 
or any time during the day by some- 
one reporting a deer hit on the high- 
way, but now it is starting to happen 
to our other game as well. To my 
knowledge we have had four turkeys 
killed by autos this month and one cub 
bear. Bears seem to be showing up in 
greater numbers this fall than in any 
of the past five seasons. If the weather 
cooperates we should have a good 
bear kill in McKean County this fall. 
—District Game Protector Robert H. 
Myers, Mt. Jewett. 


Hunter Safety Enthusiasm 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
More schools are becoming interested 
in putting on Hunter Safety Courses 
for the children. I believe we shall 
see more of these programs in the 
schools in the future. — Conservation 
Information Assistant Samuel K. 
Weigel, Ligonier. 
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Bashful Bushytail 


LANCASTER COUNTY—Received 
a call from a frantic woman in Lan- 
caster about a squirrel that was sup- 
posed to be caught in the wires on a 
light pole in Lancaster. Went to in- 
vestigate and found that the squirrel 
was just resting on the top of the 
pole but could not convince about 
three ladies, who had gathered about, 
that it was not caught and hurt. Called 
the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
and they sent two men in a truck to 
get the squirrel down for me. After 
quite a bit of persuasion the squirrel 
left his place of safety and ran off and 
up a tree nearby. Needless to say 
there were a couple of very red-faced 
ladies present then. — District Game 
Protector J. P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


Open Season on Stoves 


INDIANA COUNTY — A happy 
hunter in northern Indiana County 
returning to his home by foot, after 
what he thought a profitable hunt, 
failed to unload his rifle. As he en- 
tered the house, the rifle went off, the 
bullet struck the kitchen stove, re- 
sulting in three nice holes in the stove. 
A not too happy woman of the house- 
hold may even have become irritated 
had she been standing between the 
rifle and the stove. — District Game 
Protector John A. Badger, Indiana. 


His 48th License 
BEDFORD COUNTY-—The follow- 


. ing article appeared in a recent edition 


of the Bedford Gazette. J. B. Gordon, 
of New Paris, Route 1, drove out to 
Clovin’s Garage, in Schellsburg, Thurs- 
day, to buy a hunting license. He filled 
out an application, paid his fee and 
was issued a permit. There was noth- 
ing unusual about sale except for 
these aspects: JB has been buying a 
Pennsylvania hunting license since 
they were first issued; JB has pur- 
chased one every year without fail; 
JB is 92 years old!—District Game Pro- 
tector William Shaffer, Bedford. 
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Trick or Treat 


CLINTON COUNTY—Recently an 
article appeared in the Lock Haven 
Express about a bear seen in Dunns- 
town, a suburb of Lock Haven. Within 
a few days I received a call from a 
woman who lived in the middle of 
Lock Haven who claimed that a bear 
had stolen her goldfish from a pond 
in her back yard. It took me quite a 
time to convince her that the culprit 
that had created the havoc around 
her fish pond had been a raccoon and 
not a bear.—District Game Protector 


John B. Hancock, Mill Hall. 






AND NOTICE 
THE DARK 


Chester the Blue Heron 


CLARION COUNTY — This story 
was related to me, by two men who 
were making a float on the Clarion 
River between Gravel Lick and Mill 
Creek. While drifting along, talking, 
they heard this strange noise. Being 
curious, they decided to investigate. 
Upon coming in to the shore they ob- 
served a large blue heron lying close 
to the beach. At first glance they 
thought a large rock had fallen on its 
leg but closer examination revealed 
that a large snapping turtle had the 
heron by the leg. Needless to say, the 
turtle was disposed of and the heron 
released. The heron has been seen 
several times and was recognized be- 
cause it walks with a limp. He has 
been named Chester.—District Game 
Protector Jack Lavery, Clarion. 
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New Bradford County 
Game Land 


Purchase of a new State Game Land 
in Bradford County was recently com- 
pleted by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 

The new tract is 928 acres in size 
and will be known as State Game 
Land No. 240. It is located 8 miles 
west of Wyalusing, 8 miles south of 
Towanda and lies astride Route 397 
and Kent Run. 

This property is mostly wooded but 
there are some old fields on it. Kinds 
of wild game presently found there 
principally are deer, rabbits and grouse. 


State Trooper Killed 
As Car Misses Deer Herd 


A Pennsylvania State Police car 
skidded off Route 940 when a herd of 
deer darted in front of it on October 
3, killing Trooper Anthony Bensch, 
43, of Gilbert. 

Bensch, a native of Coaldale, was 
thrown from the back seat of a patrol 
car being operated by Trooper Robert 
Latzo, state police said. The car struck 
a tree and a utility pole between 
Blakeslee Corners and Mount Pocono. 
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TRAP SHOOTING CHAMPIONS of Pennsyl- 
vania are Mary Christopher, of Cornwells 
Heights, Burks County, and Howard Lewis, 
of Uhlerstown, Bucks County, after they 
had won the 16-yard Pennsylvania Stake 
Trap Shooting Championship for their di- 
vision. 
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Pittsburgh Scientists to Study 
Antlered Doe Deer 

Pennsylvania deer hunters are asked 
to help Pittsburgh scientists in procur- 
ing antlered doe deer. Female deer 
of this kind are so exceedingly rare— 
about 1 in 2,500 to 3,000—that the only 
opportunity for a scientist to see more 
than one such animal in a lifetime is 
by the cooperation of a vast number 
of hunters. Bucks, whose antlers have 
not been polished, but are still in 
the velvet, are also of interest. 

Dr. John C. Donaldson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Medical School, 
and Dr. J. Kenneth Doutt, of Carnegie 
Museum, are anxious to obtain addi- 
tional specimens of such animals for 
study. They are interested in deter- 
mining why these freaks occur and 
the possible relationship to human 
abnormalities. 

Thanks to the cooperation of hunt- 
ers and game protectors, we have 
been able to examine one kind of 
hermaphrodite and several other very 
interesting specimens, which have 
added considerably to our knowledge 
of these abnormal deer. It is to be 
hoped that this year may prove to be 
another successful season. 

If any hunter should kill a doe with 
antlers, no matter how small, or a 
buck with antlers in the velvet, he is 
asked to phone, collect, Dr. J. Ken- 
neth Doutt at Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., MAyflower 1-7300. Dr. 
Doutt asks to be permitted to examine 
the specimen before it is dressed out, 
if possible. However, if the hunter 
prefers to hog dress his deer immedi- 
ately, the entrails should be kept cold 
(preferably frozen) and _ protected 
from damage by dogs or wild animals 
until the specimen can be examined. 
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Northwest Division 
Headquarters Building 
Dedicated 


The Game Commission formall 
dedicated its Northwest Division head- 
quarters building on Octaber 20. The 
new structure is located along Route 
8, approximately 2 miles south of 
Franklin. The public was invited to 
attend the ceremony and afterward 
toured the building. 

The dedicatory address was deliv- 
ered by The Honorable Leonard C. 
Staisey, Chairman of the Committee 
on Forests and Waters, Game and 
Fish of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 

James A. Thompson, Pittsburgh, 
President of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, presided at the cere- 
monies. H. L. Buchanan, Franklin, 
Vice-President of the Commission, 
was chairman of the event. Other 
members of the Commission, the 
agency's administrators and outdoors- 
men and conservationists were present 
on this occasion. C. Ed Palmer, of 
Erie, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
spoke briefly, as did Oscar A. Becker, 
of Reading, Past President of the 
Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. 

Funds with which to build the wild- 
life agency’s northwest headquarters 
structure derived from rentals and 
royalties that accrued from gas leases 
on State Game Lands. Funds so ac- 
quired were designated by the Game 
Commission for capital investments. 
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HANDSOME new Northwest Division Game Commission headquarters building officially 
dedicated on October 20 is located on Route 8 a short distance south of Franklin. 












Deputy Cochenour Wins 
GAME NEWS 
Circulation Contest 


Deputy Game Protector James R. 
Cochenour, of Dravosburg, sold 205 
GAME NEWS subscriptions earning 
347 points to win the circulation con- 
test in his southwest field division and 
throughout the state. 


This year’s contest began on May 
31 and ended September 30. Deputies 
and salaried personnel did not com- 
pete against each other, but did com- 
pete against themselves in each field 
division. 

District Game Protector Jay D. 
Swigart, of Butler, won the contest 
for salaried personnel in the north- 
west division and throughout the state 
with 264 subscriptions for a total of 
328 points. 


The 92 salaried officers and 105 
Deputy Game Protectors who partici- 
pated in the contest sold 5,286 sub- 
scriptions for 6,861 total points. 


Salaried and Deputy winners in 
each division are as follows: 


Northwest, Jay D. Swigart and Ste- 
phen J. Kuti. Southwest, James Burns 
and James R. Cochenour. Northcen- 
tral, H. Richard Curfman and William 
C. Martin. Southcentral, E. W. Camp- 
bell and James L. Keister. Northeast, 
Richard W. Donahoe and Donald W. 
Swisher. Southeast, Edward F. Sher- 
linski and Howard W. Bartholomew. 
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Hunting Available on 
Regulated Shooting Grounds 


October 2 marked the date certain 
game birds could be hunted, this year, 
on Regulated Shooting Grounds which 
charge a fee, also on privately oper- 
ated grounds located in nonpheasant 
counties. In counties in which pheas- 
ants thrive the season for private regu- 
lated shooting will not open until 
October 28, first day of the small game 
season this year. Hunting on all Regu- 
lated Shooting Grounds will end 
March 31, 1962. 

A citizen of this state must own a 
1961 hunting license to shoot on these 
properties, which are licensed by the 
Game Commission. A nonresident may 
hunt on them for three consecutive 
days, Sundays excluded, on a $3.15 
license which may be issued by the 
shooting grounds permittee and stip- 
ulates that hunting shall be done on 
such areas only. Persons who own a 
nonresident Pennsylvania hunting li- 
cense need not purchase the 3-day 
license. 


Presently, there are 176 Regulated 
Shooting Grounds in the Common- 
wealth, 58 of which are commercially 
operated and 118 licensed privately. 

Pheasants are the birds principally 
hunted on these areas. But bobwhite 
quail, chukar partridges, also black 





and mallard ducks more than two 
generations removed from the wild, 
are stocked on some of them. Other 
species of game may be hunted on 
these premises, but during the estab- 
lished seasons only. Bird dogs are 
often made available to guests. On 
most of these properties, often called 
“shooting preserves,” food and cover 
conditions have been developed to 
simulate those found on farms. This 
and the release of full-feathered birds 
combine to annually provide natural- 
like gunning for the enjoyment of 
thousands of pay-as-you-shoot hunt- 
ers in Pennsylvania. 





Bands Come From Wives, 
Not Hunters 


A Pittsburgh housewife, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jarosz, of 2115 Jane Street, sug- 
gests that the Game Commission ap- 
peal to the wives, not the hunters for 
information about game kills and band 
numbers. 

Mrs. Jarosz reported a duck band in 
1959 which turned out to be from an 
eight-year-old duck her husband had 
shot. When she read “Bands! Bands! 
Who Has a Band?” (GAME NEWS, 
October, 1961), she sent in three more 
bands from ducks her husband bagged. 
She feels the Game Commission would 
get better results if they appealed to 
the wives, not the hunters. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY FAIR wildlife exhibit sponsored by the Meadville Sportsmen’s 
Club attracted about 50,000 persons during two days in late August. Part of the display 





was provided by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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SAFE HUNTERS—Steven Mace, Lebanon County Game Land Manager (left), awards safe 


raha 


ata 


hunter badges to four boys who completed the course on the proper usage of firearms at 
the Quentin carnival grounds October 2. The four students from left to right are Robert 
Harkins, Lebanon, R. D. 5; Conrad Houser, Quentin; and Carl Yeagley and Gordon Reider, 
North Cornwall. Monroe Buffenmeyer, president of the Quentin Conservation Field and 


Stream Club, looks on from the rear. 


President Signs Waterfowl 
Wetlands Acquisition Bill 


Washington, D. C.—President John 
F. Kennedy on October 4, 1961, signed 
into law H. R. 7391, authorizing an 
emergency loan of $105 million for 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to acquire 
the wetlands necessary to preserve 
continental flights of migratory water- 
fowl, the National Wildlife Federation 
reports. 

Passed by the Congress shortly be- 
fore adjournment, H. R. 7391 now 
becomes Public Law 87-383. The bill 
was sponsored by Congressman John 
D. Dingell (Michigan). 

’ The bill authorizes the $105 million 
interest-free loan over a seven-year 
period, after which repayment begins 
at the rate of 75 per cent of the annual 
sale of $3 Federal duck hunting 
stamps. Funds for the program, how- 
ever, must be allocated each year and 
it appears unlikely that the additional 
money can be made available before 
next spring. The Department of the 
Interior will seek a deficiency, or sup- 
plemental, appropriation next January 
in advance of regular appropriations. 
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TIPS TO HUNTERS 
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SESE DEERSEAT 


Often the tree nearest a perfect 
lookout has neither a stump nor a 
rock to sit on, but the tree is an ex- 
cellent blind. The “deer seat” solves 
the problem. The rope used here 
also makes a good drag rope when 
you bag your deer. The only addi- 
tional equipment needed is a strap 
for around the tree. An old chestnut 
branch serves as the spreader. 























Deer Are Lousy... 





FIBROMA OR PAPILLOMA is a disease that plagued white-tailed deer in Pennsylvania. 
Both of these pictures are of the same deer. Although presenting an unsightly appearance 
and possibly handicapping the deer, it does not affect the edibility of the deer. 


Diseases and Parasites of the 
Pennsylvania White-tailed Deer 


By Stanley E. Forbes 
Game Biologist 


ooHow ya doin’?” is a greeting 
with which most of us are fa- 
miliar, probably using it many times a 
day. Depending on our luck that par- 
ticular day, this greeting might be 
parried with “Not so good” or “Lousy.” 
Both the question and the answer 
might cover a multitude of things. 

If deer could converse and would 
make use of the same approach, this 
answer might not be far amiss. 
can we make that statement? Well, it’s 
a fact. Deer are lousy. Examinations 
of deer throughout the year show that, 
although the herd as a whole is rela- 
tively free of disease, the most com- 
mon annoyance to the individual is 
being infested with lice. Let’s discuss 
for a moment some of the things that 
may plague the deer. 

The purpose of this discussion is 
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not to scare or alarm the sportsman, 
but rather to better acquaint him with 
some of the trials and tribulations of 
his quarry. This discussion is not in- 
tended to cover all ailments that can 
or do plague deer, but only those that 
have been encountered in the course 
of our normal field work. 

Because of the specialization in- 
volved in doing pathological work on 
wild animals, few people qualify to do 
this work. As a result, in this state as 
in most other states, pathological work 
is done by a few interested individuals 
having the required background in 
veterinary training, but who may be 
lacking in specific training and ade- 
quate information on diseases and 
parasites of wild animals. In Pennsy]- 
vania, we have been most fortunate in 
having the full cooperation of two 
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such interested individuals, Dr. H. W. 
Dunne and Dr. David C. Kradel of 
the Animal Disease Laboratory, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

The “enemies” of deer might be 
placed into two broad categories: 
specific diseases and miscellaneous 
condition. Discovery of a pathological 
condition usually has been secondary 
to determining the cause of death of 
most animals that have been brought 
to the laboratory for examination. 


Warts Do Not Harm Meat 


Disease may be broken down fur- 
ther into three types, depending on 
cause: viral, bacterial and parasitic. 
Although we do not consider disease 
as posing a serious threat to the deer 
population at this time, it is necessary 
that we constantly be on the alert. 
Spot checks are being made regularly 
of all animals being made available to 
us. It is probable that sportsmen have 
been aware of the effects of disease in 
deer at one time or another. Perhaps 
one of the virus types has been most 
frequently observed, not because of 
its frequency of occurrence: but be- 
cause of its striking effects. During the 
legal open season on deer, many 
sportsmen have observed deer with 
“warty” growths. These are known as 
papilloma or fibromas which, although 
skin tumors, are generally considered 
benign or nonmalignant. They do not 
affect the edibility of the meat nor 
are they harmful to man except per- 
haps to make him lose his appetite 
because of their distasteful appear- 
_ance. They are concentrated usually 
around the region of the face, eyelids 
and lips of the deer, but may be found 
on other portions of the body also. 
Although the presence of these tumors 
is not considered fatal, death may oc- 
cur as a result of interference with 
breathing, seeing, or eating. In a few 
cases, bruising or laceration of the 
warty growth may be followed by a 
bacterial infection which may result 
in the death of the animal. Specimens 
having these warty growths have been 
taken from most parts of the state. 
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Lipoma, a nonmalignant fatty 
tumor, has been identified in at least 
one specimen collected within this 
state. The fatty tumors were present 
throughout the mesenteric and kidney 
region. 


Shipping Fever Outbreaks 


Known losses due to disease caused 
by bacteria have been few; but its 
true extent probably cannot be evalu- 
ated. Several years ago, the eastern 
part of the country suffered an out- 
break of an unidentified disease caus- 
ing severe localized mortality in deer 
populations. Although it is known that 
southeast Pennsylvania was having 
deer mortality occurring during this 
time, only one deer carcass was ob- 
tained in a condition suitable for 
necropsy. This deer showed symptoms 
of “Hemorrhagic Septicemia,” a gen- 
eralized bacterial infection found in 
livestock and frequently known as 
“shipping fever.” Outbreaks of this 
disease have occurred periodically in 
many locations throughout the coun- 
try, and have been responsible for 
some serious deer mortality in many 
western states. 

Workers in New Jersey finally dis- 
covered that the mysterious disease 
causing the extensive deer mortality 
in the East was due to a virus infec- 
tion. The disease was labeled “En- 
zootic Hemorrhagic Disease of Deer.” 
Whether or not any of the deer mor- 
tality occurring in Pennsylvania at 
this time was caused by this virus has 
never been established. 


Parasites Uncomfortable, Not Fatal 


Parasites probably constitute the 
greatest single source of irritation to 
deer; and, although they are not con- 
sidered generally as being a serious 
problem, they probably cause great 
annoyance or discomfort to deer. Sev- 
eral types of parasites may infest deer. 
For convenience they may be classed 
as internal and external. 

One internal parasite which deer 
may harbor is a protozoan animal 
called Coccidia. This is a small tissue 
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parasite which is found in many ani- 
mals including livestock. It is of minor 
clinical importance in many, but can 
be a serious affliction of lower animals, 
particularly cattle. 


It produces severe lesions of the 
intestinal tract and liver. Only one 
case has been observed in deer in 
Pennsylvania. 


Liver flukes are common parasites 
of deer but only in a few instances do 
they appear in such numbers as to 
cause serious harm to the deer. They 
do not affect the edibility of the meat 
and are harmless to man. They are 
much more common to livestock 
where they may cause “liver rot” and 
sometimes result in serious losses of 
livestock, particularly sheep. They re- 
quire an alternate host, a snail, to com- 
plete their life cycle which is perhaps 
the reason for the incidence of the 
parasite being more frequent in areas 
of poorly drained soils. 


Tapeworms Seldom Cause Mortality 


Tapeworms are flat, ribbon-like 
worms that live in the small intestine 
of deer; and, although not numerous 
(seldom more than 3 or 4) may reach 
a length of several feet each. Severe 
infestations may cause deer to be in 
poor physical shape but seldom cause 
mortality. 


Stomach worms are round worms 
found within the digestive system. 
They are primarily blood suckers and, 
when present in large numbers, may 
cause serious anomia or other diges- 
tive irregularities. They infest other 
ruminant animals such as moose, ante- 
lope, and domestic livestock. The in- 
cidence of these parasites varies de- 
pending upon the distribution of the 
animals. The extent of the infestations 
in deer of this state is not known, nor 
have there been any known losses to 
this parasite. The reason for lesser 
infestation in deer than livestock may 
be that the deer are primarily brows- 
ing animals whereas cattle and other 
ruminants are largely grazing animals; 
the opportunity for infection is less. 
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Lungworm May Be Most Common 


Lungworms are small, whitish col- 
ored worms that are found in the 
trachea and air spaces in the lungs. 
Heavy infestations can cause severe 
damage to the lungs and may result 
in death from complications such as 
pneumonia. It has been thought by 
some that part of the life cycle of the 
lungworm is spent in or near the 
brain. Cranial worms have been found 
in as much as 80 per cent of deer ex- 
amined here, and as much as 100 per 
cent of the deer examined in some 
parts of the South. The deer lung- 
worm was found to be the most com- 
mon internal parasite of deer in New 
York State, and has been found in 
many of the deer examined in this 
state. Although the cattle lungworm 
is sometimes found in deer, its occur- 
rence is not as frequent as that of the 
deer lungworm. 


Esophageal or throat worms have 
been seen in numerous deer brought 
into the laboratory at Penn State Uni- 
versity for necropsy. These parasites 
imbed themselves in the mucosa of 
the esophagus, and the infestation in 
animals observed has usually been 
light. However, in one case the re- 
action to a heavy infestation of these 
worms was so severe as to seriously 
impair swallowing and which defi- 
nitely was contributory to the mor- 
tality of the deer. 


Eye worms, which only recently 
have been discovered within the state 
and which previously had been re- 
ported in California, cause blindness 
of the animal. Its occurrence is rare 
apparently. 


Foot worms are slender round 
worms, only a few inches long, that 
are usually found coiled along the 
ligaments of the leg or under the skin 
of the foot near the hoof. Little is 
known about this parasite, how it 
spreads or what may be the results of 
infection; but what few cases have 
been observed in Pennsylvania have 
revealed no serious pathological re- 
sults. The life cycle of the parasite is 
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unknown but it is believed that a 
blood-sucking fly is the immediate 
host. 

Nasal flies, generally known as bot- 
flies, lay eggs on the facial hair and 
about the nose of the deer. When 
these eggs hatch the young, known as 
grubs, make their way into the nasal 
and sinus passages where they ma- 
ture. In the spring, after reaching a 
length of about one inch, they are 
coughed up or sneezed out by the 
deer to incubate for a month or two 
in the ground. Thereafter they emerge 
as adults and begin their life cycle 
anew. Deer are commonly afflicted 
with these parasites but seldom do 
they reach a serious level. Curiously 
enough during winters when the herd 
suffers serious winter losses, the inci- 
dence of these grubs in the animals 
appears high. This is probably due to 
the lowered resistance of the animals. 
Two types, deer bot and sheep bot, 
infest deer. 


Some Deer Are Really Lousy 


External parasites are largely con- 
fined to groups known as lice, ticks, 
and mites. These are common para- 
sites of Pennsylvania deer but no at- 
tempt at identification of all species 
has been made because of the great 
numbers involved and the difficulty of 
getting the species identification. Small 
























lice infestation on a single deer may 
be great, and many sportsmen have 
observed large numbers of these para- 
sites as the body heat is lost from the 
deer he has killed. Ticks are not ob- 
served as frequently during the hunt- 
ing season, but the infestation is prob- 
ably greater during the hot summer 
months than during the cooler weather 
encountered in the hunting season. 
Mite infestations are uncommon for- 
tunately. The results of these para- 
sites involve a scaly condition of the 
skin suggesting “mange.” 

Another type of external parasite 
sometimes observed is the louse-fly. 
They differ from lice in that they are 
able to fly from host to host. They are 
of little importance insofar as isknown 
but as time goes by perhaps they 
will be discovered as a vector in the 
irruption of some disease. 

The last and perhaps the broadest 
category of ailments can be grouped 
under miscellaneous pathology. One 
of the most common conditions ob- 
served involves abscessed molars. 
Excessive wear or breakage of the 
permanent molars and incomplete 
shedding of the temporary premolars 
contribute to this condition. This con- 
dition is observed more frequently 
than others perhaps because of the 
aging techniques employed by the 
Game Biologists during the hunting 


ANOTHER CASE of fibroma or papilloma taken a few years ago near Frenchville. Here 
again this deer looks terrible, but is edible. 








season. Deer are aged by the eruption, 
replacement and wear on the teeth of 
the lower jaw; and the Game Biolo- 
gists examine three to five thousand 
specimens each season. There is more 
opportunity to observe this condition 
than any other. 

Fungus infections are not common 
fortunately; not only are they un- 
sightly but they may be highly com- 
municable particularly in areas of 
dense population. Some of these in- 
fections cause a scaly condition of the 
skin, others promote growths. One of 
the latter types is a condition known 
as “Lumpy Jaw.” A fungus (Actino- 
myces ) causes the formation of tumors 
on the jaw, hence the term “Lumpy 
Jaw.” One case of this has been diag- 
nosed in this state. 


Injuries Cause Diseases 


Pus-forming infections (usually 
Staphylococcus) are not uncommon. 
These are infections resulting from 
wounds, injuries, or skin tumors and 
which, although they may be fatal, 
are not highly contagious. Usually 
the infection spreads through the body 
from some injury such as broken 
bones. or wounds received in combat 
or during the hunting season and 
which eventually lead to abscesses of 
vital organs resulting in death of the 
animal. 

Cancerous growths known as sar- 
comas and carcinomas have been ob- 
served infrequently. These have in- 
volved various organs of the body: 

Nutritional disorders, resulting from 
a deficiency of one or more vitamins, 
have been observed in many deer. 
These disorders are caused wholly or 
in part, and are certainly aggravated 
by a lack of proper foods. This food 
shortage may manifest itself in either 
quantity or quality. 


Rare Disease Found 


One condition recently observed in 
a deer by Drs. Dunne and Kradel, of 
the Animal Disease Laboratory at 











Pennsylvania State University, appears 
worthy of note. A one-year-old female 
deer from Venango County, unable to 
stand, was submitted for examination. 
The cause was determined to be a 
shattered left hip, external signs not 
visible. As the animal had been sub- 
mitted for necropsy, a thorough ex- 
amination was made of the rest of 
the animal. A condition within the 
heart known as Zenker’s Degeneration 
involving the heart muscle was found. 
At the present time it is believed that 
this is the first record of this occurring 
in deer. The condition, involving some 
calcification, is found in very young 
calves and sheep and is known as 
“White Muscle Disease.” The cause is 
unknown but it is known that a vita- 
min deficiency contributes in part to 
the condition. This example points 
up how certain pathological conditions 
are discovered incidental to the exam- 
ination for something more obvious. 

Although this is not a complete 
breakdown on what can be wrong 
with deer, it illustrates, in a general 
way, some of the things that do affect 
deer. One thing is very evident, how- 
ever; any time there are concentrations 
of deer, the incidence of parasitism or 
disease may rise considerably. Low- 
ered resistance due to an inadequate 
diet on overbrowsed range, plus the 
opportunities for disease or parasitism 
to spread through a malnourished 
herd are largely responsible. 

This is the basis for the manage- 
ment of the deer herd today. Which 
would you rather have—a large over- 
wintering herd with lowered repro- 
ductive rate and which may be lost at 
any time through irruption of a dis- 
ease, or a smaller and more reproduc- 
tive herd that will continue to furnish 
recreation for many years, and one 
which the losses will be to the gun 
and not to disease? 





A contribution of Pittman-Robertson Proj- 
ect No. W-48-R, The White-tailed Deer 
Study. 
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BOWMAN BAGS BUCK—James H. Kohli, Mohnton, R. D. 1, displays the large buck he 
killed October 2 as the archery season for deer opened in Pennsylvania. Kohl bagged the 
eight-pointer in some woods near his home just off the road leading to Freemansville 
from the Morgantown Road. The buck was one of four antlered specimens which passed be- 
neath Kohl’s tree blind along a deer trail. Koh! picked the largest one and shot it behind the 
front shoulder. The field-dressed buck, weighed on a butchering scale, exceeded 200 pounds. 


Lament of a Bow Hunter 


By Tom Forbes 


oo realization of an anticipated 
event can be an anti-climax. As 
the arrow loosed from the bow speeds 
unerringly to the chosen mark the 
hunt comes to a sudden and irrevo- 
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cable end. The months of waiting for 
the season to open, the plans for the 
hunt, the pre-season trips to the camp 
to scout the territory for deer sign, 
cutting and stacking wood for the 
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stove and fireplace, stocking the camp 
with food, mending tackle, checking 
for extra bowstrings, and making a 
new set of broadheads, buying a li- 
cense, driving to camp with the chosen 
companions on the evening before the 
opening day and planning the opening 
hunt around the fireplace as the chill 
of evening settles over the high valley. 

The smell of freshly brewed coffee 
permeates the sleepers’ consciousness, 
the stars are slowly retreating from the 
morning sky and a layer of frost is 
spread over the small meadow adja- 
cent to the camp. No hasty toast and 
coffee for heoaliient this morning. The 
bow hunter sits down to a breakfast 
of hot cakes and sausage, a second 
cup of coffee and pockets a snack to 
ward off hunger later in the morning. 
Since our bowman prefers to hunt 
alone he briefs his companion on the 
area he has selected for the morning’s 
hunt, picks up his tackle and steps out 
into the eerie pre-dawn light. The 
silence is broken by the rustle and 
twittering of small birds in the adja- 
cent hemlocks and the bow hunter 
cannot repress an involuntary shiver 
as he glimpses an owl winging across 
an open place in the sky as it returns 
from a night’s foray. 


KNEELING POSITION is assumed by this 
Pennsylvania bow hunter in October as he 
waits for his deer. 
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The old woods road leads to an 
abandoned farm and a long neglected 
orchard of gnarled old apple trees, 
their trunks scarred with claw marks 
of bear, their branches broken where 
these hungry animals have climbed 
for the small hard apples which even 
the worms appear to avoid. 

Leaving the woods road the bow 
hunter slips silently through the woods. 
Slowly, stopping for minutes at a time 
to examine every bit of adjacent cover. 
Topping a low rise the bow hunter 
stops and as he gazes down through 
the woods a deer which has bedded 
down for the day jumps from his bed, 
stands motionless and gazes intently 
in the direction of the bow hunter. 
Now let the bow hunter tell in his 
own words the climax of the hunt. 

“The deer stood motionless facing 
me an awful long distance down 
through the woods, and stood looking 
in my direction for several seconds. I 
thought I could see a little slit through 
the trees to him, so I slowly came to 
full draw and let go hoping that by a 
million to one chance the arrow might 
get through the opening without wrap- 
ping around one of the trees along 
the sides or tipping one of the many 
twigs that extended across the slit. To 
my surprise there wasn’t a sound of 
chopping wood or a sight of falling 
twig as the arrow slid out of sight 
down the slot. In fact I did not hear 
it hit anything at all, and when the 
deer wheeled and ran out of sight I 
supposed that I had shot over it. I 
had to aim higher than I wanted to 
in order to try and get over some 
twigs. After the arrow went so true 
down the slot in perfect line with the 
deer, I considered it a good shot for 
that distance, so amet it off to the 
bed where the deer had been lying. It 
was sixty-eight paces and I knew I 
had made a shot that I could boast 
about even if I had missed. 

“I started looking for the arrow on 
the line back of the bed, knowing at 
that distance it should be sticking up 
in the ground and easy to see. I 
stepped off twenty or twenty-five 
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paces back of the bed and found no 
sign of the arrow. I was quite puzzled 
as there just wasn’t any place for it 
to hide. After searching the line of 
flight thoroughly I cast an eye around 
to see if it had tipped a twig that I 
had not heard and slithered off to the 
side. There about ten feet to my right 
was the arrow lying on top of the 
fallen leaves. I walked over to pick it 
up and discovered that it was the 
feather end half of the arrow only 
and the broken end had blood and 
tallow on it. So I said to myself: ‘Oh, 
oh, it looks like this is it.’ Supposing 
the deer had run some distance down 
over the hill and not wanting to jump 
it again until it had time to lie down 
and weaken or die, I looked at my 
watch so I could wait a half hour or 
more before starting after it. To kill 
time I took a snapshot of the bed in 
which the deer had been lying, double 
checked the distance of the shot and 
came back to the place I had marked 
where the arrow lay and looked 
around for blood spots on the leaves. 
The blood trail was easily followed 
so I decided to check them for a short 
distance to determine the direction 
the deer had taken before I started 
my real search, I went about fifteen or 
twenty yards along the trail which 
was getting plainer and stopped to 
blaze a little tree so if I lost the 
trail I could return to where it was 
visible. As I took my knife out to blaze 
the sapling I cast my glance around 
the area and not thirty yards away 
lay the deer apparently dead. I went 
‘over and checked that the deer was 
dead and then looked at my watch 
again. Less than fifteen minutes had 
elapsed from the time I loosed the 
arrow. Apparently the deer had fallen 
dead on the run. Later I stepped off 
the distance from the bed to the point 
of recovery as sixty-three yards. The 
arrow had penetrated the back just 
beyond the ribs and to the left of the 
spine, passed under the spine and 
lodged against the hipbone. A perfect 
hit with fourteen inches penetration. 
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READY FOR ACTION is this archer in the 
standing position as he looses an arrow in 
Penn’s Woods in October. This archer is in 
full field outfit. 
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From the head-on view I had of the 
deer there was not much to shoot at 
except the head and rack. The arrow 
was just high enough to pass over the 
rack. Four inches higher and it would 
have been a clean miss. When some 
of the expert field scorers better that 
shot, I want to hear their stories.” 

Although our bow hunting friend 
had only a single morning to enjoy 
the archers’ deer season, he does have 
the memories of the culmination of a 
perfect hunt. Many a winter evening 
he will in memory make his way up 
the old wood road and in retrospect 
thrill to the sight of the eight-point 
that waited too long before making 
his dash for safety. Now the rack 
hangs above the fireplace in his home 
and on it is the feathered portion of 
the broken shaft that sped so swiftly 
and straight down the leafy lane on 
that October morning. 
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It’s Hard to Predict... 





Game Reactions to Bullet Shock 
By Jim Varner 


oe year around the campfire, 
within the favorite sports-outfit- 
ting store, or wherever a group of big 
game hunters meet there is usually an 
argument pertaining to the killing 
effect of the firearm and cartridge 
each one uses and prefers. We may 
call them ballistical discussions but 
they actually can be summed up in 
the fact all big game does not react 
the same to bullet shock, and such 
“bull sessions” will continue to go on 





indefinitely with any semblance of 
settlement remaining as remote as the 
argument over who is right or wrong 
in the West Berlin case. 

If a confirmed “bully” should hap- 
pen to start a fist fight, socking the 
first ten or fifteen average “Joes” in 
his path with everything he had, their 
reactions would depend upon how 
hard, and where they were hit as 
well as their general physical condi- 
tion. Due to such diverse factors as 
size, degree of surprise, and tempera- 
ment, their reactions would be indi- 
vidual. One man might go down. An- 
other might stagger. A third would 
fight back, while another, possibly, 
might run. Most of us know the re- 
actions of big-game animals to rifle 
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bullets vary greatly, too. The ex- 
perienced shooter can expect an ani- 
mal hit a certain way to react the 
same way in most cases. However, like 
man’s reaction, the animal’s nervous 
make-up is likely to be individual 
with some of the most unexpected, 
seemingly impossible, physical dem- 
onstrations portrayed. In some cases 
this leaves said nimrod wondering 
whether he might not just be seeing 
things. 


A Few Set Rules 


Down through many years of big 
game hunting experience and observ- 
ing other old-timers’ experiences, one 
forms a few set rules to go by when 
noting the reactions of the splendid 
animals we are seeking. Here are some 
fine rules of the thumb that may be of 
help to get our new hunters started. 
Briefly, all big game animals that drop 
suddenly are usually hit somewhere 
along the spine. Animals that suddenly 
buckle in the middle usually have a 
broken back. This still comes under 
the deadly effective spine shot which 
always means meat in the pot or a 
trophy. Game that humps and stands 
still right after you hear the “whump“ 
of your bullet is most ‘always “gut- 
shot.” Animals that continue moving 
after the audible “whump,” but seem 
to be favoring a leg, are usually ham- 
shot. Game that springs abruptly 
when the bullet connects, jerking its 
forelegs quickly up under the chest 
tells you it has probably received a 
heart shot. The characteristics men- 
_ tioned are normal generalities based 
upon the use of adequate rifle power, 
correctly constructed bullets, and 
“average” animals for the species. A 
few abnormal extremes will be men- 
tioned later. 

Despite these basic reactions, an 
occasional beast will register no evi- 
dence of a certain hit, indeed, it may 
give no indication of any kind of hit. 
It is then the novice and the careless 
hunter who does not know how to fol- 
low up, with the result another valu- 
able big game animal is wasted. Sev- 
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eral years ago I was in on a case like 
this on the Pike and Wayne County 
border, where a trophy buck was hung 
up with the others through keen ob- 
servation and faith in an experienced 
hunter’s story of how it happened. 
We were making a long quiet drive 
over a low plateau so dense it was 
difficult to maintain any semblance of 
a line. I was in the middle of the line 
sneaking as Indian-like as possible 
trying to cover a small area of slightly 
open country near the summit of the 
ridge when I saw a flurry of snow 
and three big whitetails going to my 
right and another single hitting the 
ground in leaps of over a rod at a 
time straight ahead. A flash of light on 
its big rocking chair rack and it was 
gone. Seconds later rapid reports from 
a 300 Savage and a 35 Remington 
told me that big buck was really run- 
ning the gantlet to my left, right back 
through the drivers. Two shots came 
from the 300 and three from the 35, 
then a pause and one single heavier 
report still farther to my left which I 
felt sure was the 30-06 Springfield 
my brother-in-law carried. There was 
a pause, then a call on a crow call 
which meant go on through. Rather 
disappointed and disgusted the line 
on each side of me moved onward 
toward the summit to continue down 
the opposite slope where our standers 
were deployed. 


He Needed Help 


Just as I reached the summit and 
paused to get my breath I heard the 
booming call of the “great horned owl” 
coming from the vicinity of where 
the last shot had been fired. To me 
it was a signal from Gus. He needed 
help. He and I had old “Hoot-Mon’s” 
call down to perfection and never 
used it uselessly. Today my son and I 
use it the same way. Gus was standing 
near the formidable rock swale the 
frightened stag had bounded over so 
majestically not twenty minutes be- 
fore. He had that quizzical expression 
that meant someone else was needed 
to help solve the problem at hand. 
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A CLEAN KILL is proudly displayed by 
Ronald Johnson, of Scranton. This animal 
dropped suddenly. The 180-grain bullet hit 
it along the spine. 


As usual this old buck preferred 
quartering the wind instead of being 
driven with it. He was trapped and 
knew the only chance for safety was 
running full speed around our line of 
drivers. The thick brush and terrific 
speed carried him past the two drivers 
on my left without a scratch from the 
300 and 35. Here, he changed his 
course abruptly in order to go between 
the last two drivers. Gus was the last 
driver on my left and, of course, had 
been alerted suddenly by the five 
shots. He said he could not believe his 
eyes when he saw the big gray body 
hurtling full speed down of the “lift” 
above him and across the rugged rock 
swale below. 


Near Impossible 


“I never got into action so fast in 
my life,” he said calmly and quietly. 
“I felt the shot was a near impossible 
one but I swung through, like taking 
the sharp left angle clay bird from the 
trap, and as he passed between those 
two white oaks about seventy-five 
yards down there I squeezed off the 
shot as the phantom disappeared be- 
hind the low hemlock near the oaks. 
My shot appeared to be a miss, and I 
had every excuse possible for a miss, 
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but I am sure I heard the ‘whump’ 
of that 180-grain bullet. What little I 
have investigated shows no hair or 
blood, but I am unable to find any 
trace of the path of the bullet.” Then 
he became anxious and said, “Two sets 
of eyes are better than one, help me 
check through on this one because 
you see few like him in a lifetime of 
hunting.” 


Tracking Was Tough 


Tracking was most difficult as the 
light feathery snow was of no value 
through the rhododendrons and under 
the dense hemlocks in the swale. This 
old-timer did not go on as anticipated 
across the swale but turned to the 
right and followed the contour of the 
ridge we had been driving in a direc- 
tion he could still nose the wind. 
When we were unable to find any 
bullet path we began to make circles 
ahead of where he last saw the buck. 
We used our two big red handker- 
chiefs to mark our progress by tying 
them high on the bushes. Patiently 
and persistently we searched upturned 
leaves, disturbed moss on the stones 
and brush that appeared to have been 
disturbed. We searched the swale to 
the bottom and the ridge above us. It 
was on the ridge some two hours 
later, and at least 200 yards from 
where the bullet had hit I discovered 
two or three flecks of very black look- 
ing blood. Some 120 yards farther we 
saw the old monarch lying between 
two big rocks with his nose in the 
leaves and all four legs under his big 
body—his position as life left him. 


Not a Lung Shot 


This buck had not been lung shot as 
we thought he had been before find- 
ing the black blood. He must have 
changed direction as Gus fired and 
the 180-grain U. S. Cartridge Co. cop- 
per tube bullet hit two inches under 
his tail, too low to cut the spinal cord. 
However, it had severed the spinal 
artery along the spine. For over 18 
inches it traveled making a cavity 
large enough to shove a quart mason 
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jar through. The deer had bled to 
death from inside as the big cavity 
was a mess of coagulated blood with 
little flowing as the buck ran over 150 
yards. Normally, this near 3,000 F.P. 
of energy delivered by this fine car- 
tridge would have left a lesser animal 
stretched out lifeless. 


Heard It Hit 


To the inexperienced hunter who 
had not been trained to listen to the 
sound of a hit, that big stag would 
have been considered an absolute miss 
and left for the foxes to feed upon. 
When Gus told me he heard the 
“whump,” I felt sure it was a fine 
shot, and_ not a miss. It took six of our 
party till well after dark to carry this 
one two miles through the roughest of 
terrain, back to camp. It weighed 180 
pounds hog dressed. Few lean moun- 
tain bucks ever reach such weights. 
Farmland bucks are sometimes fat 
and _ heavier. 

A year or two later one of our gang 
knocked a nice six-pointer “stone dead” 
with a perfect shot from his little 
Winchester “thuty-thuty.” His pals 
were crowded around congratulating 
him on the kill and started to cut a 
“carrying pole” when suddenly with 
great speed the buck leaped to his 
feet and disappeared in the hemlocks. 
The hunters had overlooked the fact 
this deer had been hit only in the ant- 
ler. Like a blow to the jaw it had 
knocked the buck down for a long 
count only. 


They’re Hard to Kill 


Two years ago, during the first hour 
of the season I saw six does approach- 
ing my stand with the wind and un- 
able to scent me. As they circled my 
location two old does let out a series 
of snorts. I thought this signal of dan- 
ger would warn others of my location 
for some time. Ten minutes later I 
saw what appeared to be a small 
fawn sneaking low through the laurel 
directly along the same path the does 
were traveling. Through the big Zeiss 
Zielmultar set at 6X I could see a 
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large bodied old buck with one four- 
point antler, the other was broken off, 
sneaking so low he appeared to be on 
his knees. About 75 yards out the cross 
hairs settled on his brisket area and a 
150-grain Hornaday spire-point bullet 
driven 3,000 F. Sec. knocked him into 
a complete upright position on his 
hind legs. Then he fell over back- 
wards. Eight or ten seconds later I 
was amazed to see him come up out of 
the underbrush and gain full speed 
on three legs with the left foreleg 
hanging limp. One hundred yards 
away he passed an opening and my 
second shot literally drove him into 
the bole of a big tree where he lay 
crumpled up in about as mangled 
condition as one can imagine. The first 
shot had literally torn the heart out, 
broken the left shoulder, and smashed 
the left side of the rib cage half way 
back. Can anyone explain what kept 
this deer going? A French “75” could 
not have stopped him any better. 
There you have a few true experi- 
ences. Killing game is unpredictable, 
so don’t assume that any dropped ani- 
mal is dead. There is no such thing 
as “instantaneous” death, even from a 
brain shot. Study your big game anat- 
omy closely, select your rifle carefully, 
pick the best designed bullet for the 
job, and above all, learn to shoot. Re- 
member, you are enjoying “THE 
SPORT OF KINGS” when you are 
privileged to hunt the deer of PENN’S 
WOODS-—be a conscientious sports- 






























(ANSWERS ON PAGE 60) 
By Ted S. Pettit 


7 purpose of this column this 
month is to give you a chance to 
test yourself on your outdoor knowl- 
edge. It is also a good test of how 
carefully you read the GAME NEWS 
each month. 

Here are questions taken from last 
year’s issues of the GAME NEWS— 
November, 1960, through October, 
1961. The numbers in parentheses 
after the question refer to issue and 
page. 11-68, for example, means No- 
vember, 1960, page 68. Correct an- 
swers are found on page 60. 

You should get a score of at least 
60 to pass. Sixty-five would be fair, 
70 good and between 70 and 75 ex- 
cellent. 

Here’s how you score: Add up the 
number you get right. Subtract the 
number you get wrong. If you did not 
answer a question, do not subtract. 

For example, if out of eighty ques- 
tions you got 60 right, 10 wrong, and 
did not answer 10, your score would 


be 50. 


MULTIPLE CHOICE: 


1. The tree symbol of Pennsylvania is: 
(a) Sugar Maple; (b) Hemlock; (c) 
Beech; (d) White Pine. (5-Back Cover ) 

2. The game bird symbol of Pennsylvania 


is: 
(a) Turkey; (b) Quail; (c) Grouse; 
(d) Eagle. (5-Back Cover ) 

3. Approximately how many farms are 
there in Pennsylvania: 
+H el (b) 115,000; (c) 250,000. 
11-3 
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4. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


The farms in the state cover about how 
many acres: 

(a) 10 million; (b) 2 million; (c) 7 
million. (11-3) 


. A large ruffed grouse weighs: 


(a) 1 pound; (b) 2 pounds; (c) 3 
pounds. (11-12) 


. The approximate number of game birds 


and animals killed by licensed hunters 
last year was: 

(a) 10 million; (b) 3 million; (c) % 
million. (11-37) 


. Which conifer sheds its needles in the 


fall? 
(a) Larch; (b) Norway Spruce; (c) 
Cedar. (12-17) 


. Young mink, in the wild, are born in: 


(a) April or May; (b) December; 


(c) July. (12-30) 


. Top weight for a snowshoe rabbit is: 


(a) 2 pounds; (b) 4 pounds; (c) 5 
pounds. (1-8) 

The Game Commission started its win- 
ter feeding program in: 

(a) 1920; (b) 1890; (c) 1903. (1-14) 
You can tell whether a grouse is a 
young bird or adult by: 

(a) its size; (b) its primary feathers; 
(c) its weight. (1-27) 


. The Game Commission owns about how 


many acres of land? 

(a) 950,000; (b) 100,000; (c) 500,000. 
(1-29) 

The average muskrat weighs: 

(a) 1 pound; (b) 2% pounds; (c) 3% 
pounds. (2-4) 

A large red fox weighs about: 

(a) 8 pounds; (b) 11 pounds; (c) 15 
pounds. (2-10) 

The best kind of predator control is: 
(a) state trappers; (b) good habitat; 
(c) bounties. (2-18) 

A true hibernator is: 

(a) bear; (b) skunk; (c) woodchuck. 
(2-51) 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


What is the correct name for ring- 
billed duck? 

(a) Scaup; (b) Scoter; (c) ring-necked. 
(3-14) 


Which is not a diving duck? 

(a) Old Squaw; (b) Black duck; (c) 
Bufflehead. (3-13) 

A mature otter weighs about: 

(a) 20-25 pounds; (b) 15-18 pounds; 
(c) 30 pounds. (3- 20) 

Otter’s favorite food is: 

(a) birds; (b) frogs; (c) mice. (3-23) 
The illegal kill of deer each year aver- 
ages about: 

(a) 1,000; (b) 5,000; (c) 2,500. (3-36) 
The number of deer killed by cars each 
year is about: 

(a) 2,000; (b) 7,000; (c) 5,000. (3-36) 
How many species of owl are found in 
Pennsylvania? 


(a) 12; (b) 5; (c) 9. (3-58) 


. Woodchucks were reduced in numbers 


because of: 

(a) over-shooting; (b) severe winter 
kills; (c) lack of nest sites. (4-Cover) 

What is our earliest spring wildflower? 
(a) skunk cabbage; (b) trout lily; 
(c) Hepatica. (4-16) 

Which warbler is more common over 
most of the state? 

(a) Lawrence’s; (b) Blue winged; (c) 
Cape May. (5-18-20) 


. About how many cottontails were shot 


in the state last year? 
(a) 1 million; (b) 2 million; (c) 3 
million. (5-46) 


About how many woodchucks were shot 
last year? 

(a) 50,000; (b) 80,000; (c) 25,000. 
(5-46) 


You usually find more animals along 
the edge of woods because of: 

(a) greater variety of plants; (b) fewer 
hawks and owls; (c) more den trees. 


Ground hogs come out of hibernation 
about: 

(a) March 1; (b) February 1; (c) April 
15. (6-16) 


31. 
32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Young woodchucks are born in: 

(a) April; (b) May; (c) June. (6-16) 
When woodchucks hibernate, they 
breathe how many times a minute: 

(a) 10; (b) 20; (c) 4. (6-17) 

Which duck does not nest in a tree? 
(a) Pere eye; (c) ringneck; (c) 
woody. (6-22) 

Where did chimney swifts nest before 
there were chimneys: 

(a) under stumps; (b) caves; (c) hol- 
low trees. (6-2) 

How much tax money is spent each year 
to clean up litter along roadsides, lake 
shores, and in parks across the country: 
(a) % million dollars; (b) 50 million 
dollars; (c) 10 million dollars. (6-50) 
A sparrow hawk is about the size of: 
(a) sparrow; (b) robin; (c) crow. 
(7-57) 

Sparrow hawks eat primarily: 

(a) sparrows; (b) mice; (c) acorns. 
(7-59) 

Ravens nest in Pennsylvania: 

(a) in tree tops; (b) in holes in trees; 
(c) on rock ledges. (8-17) 

The — and wettest months of the 
year : 

(a) hd and April; (b) November and 
July; (c) May and October. (8-49) 
Which hawk is protected in the state 
all year round: 

(a) red-tailed; (b) goshawk; (c) Coop- 
er’s. (9-48) 


TRUE OR FALSE: 


Ke 


The game animal symbol of Pennsyl- 
vania is the black bear. 
(5-Back Cover) True () False CJ 


. The flower symbol of Pennsylvania is 


the Mountain Laurel. 
(5-Back Cover) True (]) False 1 


. Pennsylvania ranks first in the country 


in the production of buckwheat. 


(11-3) True () False (J 
. A grouse drums by beating a log with 

its wings. 

(11-12) True (1) False CJ 
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. The American chestnut is making a 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


20. 


21. 


rapid comeback in some parts of the 


state. 
(11-16) True () False (J 


. All .22- and .25-caliber rifles with rim- 


fire cartridges are illegal for big game 


hunting. 
(11-66) True L) False CL) 


. Doe deer occasionally have antlers. 


(12-21) True () False CJ 


. A mink has partially webbed toes. 


(12-28) True L) False C) 


. Another name for the snowshoe rabbit 


. << . »” 
is “varying hare. 


(1-8) True (} False LJ 
Winter game feeding has some dis- 
advantages. 

(1-15) True () False (J 
Muskrats are not members of rodent 
family. 

(2-4) True () False C) 


Muskrats are about 20 to 21 inches 
long from nose to tail tip. 

(2-5) True L) False L) 
Muskrats produce one litter of eight 
young per year. 

(2-8) True L} False LJ 
The tip of a red fox tail is black. 
(2-10) True L] False LJ 
The tip of a gray fox’s tail is white. 
(2-10) True C] False C) 
Young foxes are blind at birth. 

(2-13) True C) False CL) 
Gray foxes prefer open country and red 
foxes prefer large, unbroken wooded 


areas. 
(2-12) True () False CJ 


. Gray foxes are larger than red foxes. 


19. 


(2-15) True () False (J 
Escape cover will do more to protect ani- 
mals from predators than will bounties. 
(2-17) True L) False C) 
The tracks of a running rabbit show the 
hind feet in back. 

(2-50) True LJ False CJ 
“Multiple Use” means “the greatest pos- 
sible public benefit from natural re- 
sources without damage to them.” 
(3-3) True _) False LJ 


. Sunlight is a very important basic nat- 


ural resource. 


(3-3) True () False C) 


Q j 
. ae 
Peon 


s 





23. 


24. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


Otters were once common over most of 


North America. 
(3-19) True L) False CJ 


Otters are members of the weasel family. 
(3-23) True L) False LJ 


. The game refuge seems to be the only 


answer to greater game abundance. 


(3-32) True (] False L] 


. Buteos are broad-winged, broad-tailed, 


soaring hawks. 


(3-61) True [] False L| 


. The dog’s tooth violet is not a violet. 


(4-16) True L) False | 


. Stocking is usually unnecessary in good 


game habitat. 


(4-35) True |) False (J 


. The Kentucky rifle was first made near 


Louisville, Ky. 
(4-37) True L) False C) 


Mocking birds are more common now 


than 10 years ago. 
(5-17) True CL) False (J 
New insecticides when improperly used 


are a threat to wildlife. 


(5-30) True () False C) 
Woodchucks have several litters each 
year. - 
(6-16) True (] False LC) 


Chickadees, like woodpeckers, excavate 
a cavity in trees or posts. 


(6-23) | True |] False C} 
Wild mushrooms are most common in 
spring. - 

(7-10) True L] False L} 


It is against the law to take home 
orphan animals you find in the wild. 


(7-37) True () False LJ 
All moles are blind. 
(8-10) True L) False C) 


Some fish have both eyes on the same 


side of their heads. 
(8-10) True CL) False C]) 


Precipitation in Pennsylvania averages 
from 36 to 50 inches a year. 
(8-49 ) True () False CJ 


The masked mushroom is poisonous. 
(9-5) True LC) False CJ 


You can always tell the sex of a deer 
from its tracks. 
(10-47) True (1) False C) 
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The Men Are Separated From 
the Boys When it Comes to... 


Cold Weather Trapping 


By Larry J. Kopp 


WHEN temperatures drop down to 
and below the freezing mark, 
most of us will agree that the dry land 
trappers’ main problem is to keep bait 
and other dirt hole sets in perfect 
working order despite the fact that 
nearly everything else is frozen solid. 

And since weather conditions may 
vary from week to week, or even from 
day to day, it’s much like trying to 
rake leaves while an autumn breeze 
drifts across the lawn at frequent in- 
tervals. 

But the whole problem is not quite 
as impossible as it may appear to the 
beginner. Actually, sinee the basic 
obstacle is frozen ground contained 
within an area just slightly larger 
than the trap which is to be used, it 
boils down to a relatively simple 
conclusion. 

You simply take a small pick or old 
camp ax and excavate frozen ground 
to create an over-size trap bed, then 
you literally refill it with a substitute 
which will not freeze immediately. 

To put it another way, you prepare 
a dirt hole set in much the same man- 
ner as you would when the ground is 
not frozen. However, you discard the 
frozen ground and line the trap bed 
with a one-inch layer of dry material. 
Next you set your trap on top of it 
and cover the trap with at least a half- 
inch layer of equally dry material. 


Collect Dry Material Early 


Winter trapping, therefore, involves 
the additional work of supplying your- 
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To make the bait hole set, remove grass, 
leaves or twigs and dig an egg-shaped 
trap bed that is about three inches deep 
in the center. Width of trap bed is rela- 
tively unimportant but it must be some- 
what larger than the trap that is to be used. 
When ground is frozen, use an old ax or 
hatchet to dig your trap bed and discard 
chunks of frozen ground. Time can always 
be saved by preparing bait hole sets before 
the ground is frozen. 


A 4 P 
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The bait hole is dug on a forty-five degree 
angle at the narrow point of your trap 
bed. It should be at least six inches deep 
and from two to three inches wide. The 
bait hole is most easily made when the 
ground is not frozen. When the ground is 
frozen you may need an old chisel of some 
sort with which to prepare a suitable bait 
hole. As you can see in the illustration, the 
trap stake is driven into the ground near 
the center of your trap bed. Use a strong 
wooden mallet or camp ax and drive stake 
all the way down so that the top is even 
with the surrounding ground. 
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Should the ground be frozen, line the bot- 
tom of trap bed with at least one inch 
of appropriate, dry material. Set trap in 
place, directly in front of bait hole as illus- 
trated. After pan cover has been properly 
manipulated into position, sift approxi- 
mately one-half inch of dry material over 
trap. The bait hole does not need to be 
lined with dry material. But after a small 
chunk of bait has been dropped into it the 
bait ought to be lightly covered with dry 
material. 


self with a generous quantity of suit- - 


able dry material. In fact, the trapper 
who plans in advance to do some cold 
weather trapping on land, may spend 
many hours during the course of sev- 
eral weeks in finding and storing a 
variety of acceptable dry materials 
long before the first frosts of autumn. 

A variety of suitable trap covering 
materials can be gathered and stored 
for future use, depending on the va- 
riety of habitats in which you expect 
to set traps. 

A good number of trappers con- 
sider dry ant hill dirt ideal for making 
cold weather sets in fields as well as 
at sets made in the ground in wood- 
lands. One good reason is that ant hill 
dirt is usually free of pebbles and 
other undesirable objects and does 
not have to be sifted. 

Naturally, if there are no ant hills 
in your particular trapping territory, 
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it becomes necessary to find and sift 
other dry soil. 

If a trapper plans to make most of 
his cold weather sets in the vicinity of 
sandy shores around lakes or rivers, 
dry sand would, of course, be better 
than other soil. 

In the event that you decide to 
make most of your sets in the woods, 
there are several kinds of trap cover- 
ing materials which might be just as 
— and even more practical than 
soil. 

Dry, rotted down wood which can 
be found in and around old stumps 
and logs makes excellent trap cover- 
ing material in cold weather. The 
same would be true of fine, dry saw- 
dust—the kind you'd find outdoors 
where it has become weather-beaten. 
You could also resort to using dry, 
thoroughly crumbled leaves, including 
the leaves (not needles) of pine and 
hemlock or other evergreens. 


Wind Blows Leaves 


There is one point that ought to be 
remembered about using crumbled 
leaves — strong winds may uncover 
your traps and therefore should not 
be depended upon too freely. 

If you should happen to live on the 
farm, you may be interested to know 
that dry, crumbled cow dung makes 
good trap covering material at sets 
made in or near fields where cows are 
normally kept. 

Finally, if you'd want to take the 
road of least resistance you could al- 
ways buy peat moss for use as trap 
covering material in cold weather. 

For the trapper who may wish to 
operate a great number of sets, carry- 
ing a sufficient amount of dry ant hill 
dirt would pose a weight problem. 
This would also be true if a trapper 
has to hike a considerable distance in 
order to reach favorite trap sites. 

In order to save on weight and still 
retain suitable trap covering material, 
I'd suggest that you take a quantity 
of dry ant hill dirt or other dry soil 
and mix it with an equal quantity of 
rotted wood or fine sawdust. 
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Some Prefer Waxed Paper 


It can also be noted that the trapper 
who prefers to line the trap bed with 
several sheets of waxed paper instead 
of the materials mentioned, can get 
along with less weight. I personally 
never cared to set traps on waxed 
paper. Although it is true that waxed 
— has the tendency to keep traps 

rom freezing solid to the ground, I’ve 

found that it is often difficult to set a 
trap firmly on frozen ground beneath 
no matter how adept one may be at 
carving a place for it. 

When you line your trap bed with 
an inch of dry soil or one of the other 
materials mentioned, you can easily 
press the trap down with your fingers 
so that it rests firmly all the way 
around. Nothing is more annoying 
than a trap set in such a fashion that 
it can be rocked or tilted from side to 
side. Indeed, to a shrewd fox such a 
trap might seem downright revolting! 

Considering that the idea is to save 
your dry, hard-to-come-by trap cover- 
ing material, try this: Instead of using 
regular trap pan covers after you 
have set a trap in place, use a thin 
sheet of plastic or waxed paper—one 
that extends about an inch or two be- 
yond the borders of your trap. 

This paper cover will mean that 
you have a somewhat larger area to 
cover with dry material. However, 
should there be one of those frequent 
light rains or a few snow flurries, to 
form a crust to freeze over your trap, 
you need only to remove this crust 
and simply cover your trap with more 
dry material—all without removing or 
disturbing the trap. 

When regular trap pan covers are 
used, even a light rain will soak down 
underneath the trap and freeze the 
ground. In such a case the whole set 
must be done over. 


Try Glycerin or Paraffin 


You may also find it worth knowing 
that some trappers like to treat their 
dry trap covering materials, with glyc- 
erin—a process which helps to prevent 
severe freezing even after the soil be- 
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Stumps that are from one to three feet 
high and have a well-rotted center are 
excellent trap sites in cold weather. Stumps, 
as such, are usually situated within the 
woods and while location is of little im- 
portance, it is obvious that they must be 
large enough in circumference to accom- 
modate your trap. 


bs 


With a little extra effort it is frequently 

possible to discover stumps with rotted tops 
that are large enough to not only allow 
room for a trap but a bait hole as well. In 
other words, you can make bait hole sets 
on top of stumps exactly as you would 
make them on the ground. 


< 


Since rotted stumps often are not solid 
enough to allow the use of ordinary steel 
or wooden stakes, traps should be anchored 
to heavy branch drags with wire. Heavy 
rocks can also be used if they happen to 
be a natural part of the immediate vicinity. 
Of course, you always have the opportunity 
to use longer chains on your traps; chains 
that will reach to the ground so that steel 
stakes can be used. 
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comes soaked during a heavy rain. 

Knowing that wax does not freeze 
solidly to the ground, some trappers 
treat their traps with an extra heavy 
coat of beeswax. Regular paraffin 
will do if no beeswax is available. To 
coat traps properly, melt a sufficient 
quantity of wax in a clean, metal can. 
Dip your traps into the melted wax, 
one at a time, and allow to dry. 

There are a number of other tech- 
niques which can help the trapper 
find cold weather trapping more re- 
warding. 

It is obvious that sets which are 
entirely exposed to rain would be 
repeatedly out of perfect working 
order. Thus it is only logical for a 
trapper to seek suitable trap sites in 
places where sets would be more or 


less protected from the weather. 

Sets made under large, overhanging 
rocks would often escape all but the 
heaviest rain. In similar fashion, sets 
made under large evergreen trees, 
some bridges, and even in the en- 
trance of natural caves, would be pro- 
tected from the weather to'a degree. 

It is also possible for a trapper to 
erect a temporary lean-to against large 
tree trunks, rocks, fence posts, and the 
like to protect sets. 

You might also remember that sets 
made on the south side of hills—the 
steeper the better—can be expected to 
dry much more rapidly than sets made 
elsewhere. 

All of which means that cold 
weather trapping demands some spe- 
cial effort but it can be well worth it. 





Berks Hunter Bags Seven 
—All Horses 


Wheatland, Wyo.—A Sinking Spring, 
Pa., resident here on a deer-hunting 
expedition bagged himself seven ani- 
mals Monday—all horses. 

The Platte County sheriff said the 
hunter, Lester Wayne, was hunting on 
the ranch of Eugene Alloway here 
when he made his kill. 

After taking stock of his kill, Wayne 
went to Alloway’s home, reported 
what he had done and made a cash 
settlement for the horses. 

It was not determined by the sher- 
iffs office whether Wayne mistook the 
horses for deer, or was just frustrated. 





Nature Museum Remodeled 


The renovation of the Schenley Park 
Nature Museum in Pittsburgh was 
completed and readied for public 
viewing during late October. 

The architect, J. Whitley Cavitt, has 
designed a very unique building with 
windows that afford a panorama view 
of the park, a stone animal den which 
will house snakes, mammals and fish, 
and an exhibit room which will also 
have an aviary. 
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ANSWERS FROM PAGE 54 
MULTIPLE CHOICE 





1. b ll. b 21. .¢ 3l. a 
2.c 12. a 22. b 32..c 
3. 2 13. b 2s. -a 33. 
4.c 14. b 24. ¢ 34. c 
5. b 15. b 25: a 35. b 
6. b 16. c 26. b 36. b 
i 17. c 27. a 37. b 
8. a 18. b 28. b 38. c 
9.¢ 19. a 29. a 39. b 
10. c 20. b 30. b 40. a 
TRUE-FALSE 
1. False 11. False 21. True 31. True 
2. True 12. True 22. True 32. False 
3. True 13. False 23. False 33. True 
4. False 14. False 24. True 34. False 
5. False 15. False 25. False 35. True 
6. True 16. True 26. True 36. False 
7. True 17. False 27. True 37. True 
8. True 18. False 28. True 38. True 
9. True 19. True 29. False 39. False 
10. True 20. False 30. True 40. False 
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One of the Worst Feelings Is to Be. . . 


LOST! 


By Larry Stotz 


ffir recent organized search for a 
lost bow and arrow hunter in the 
Allegheny National Forest had a 
happy ending, but not all lost hunters 
are so fortunate. Although the weather 
was bad during this hunter's three- 
day ordeal, far worse weather lies 
ahead during the coming small game 
and big game seasons. Three days’ 
and nights’ exposure during freezing 
weather, with wet snow coating the 
ground, and no food to keep up one’s 
strength might be more than a lost 
hunter could take and survive. 

Among the thousands of hunters 
who will take to the woods in the 
Allegheny National Forest, before the 
last day of deer season, will be many 
inexperienced hunters with little or 
no knowledge of the woods. 
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If an adequate harvest of surplus 
wildlife is to be made this fall, hunters 
will have to penetrate deep into the 
woods instead of hunting close to 
traveled roads. Proper distribution of 
hunters over the forest increases the 
chances of an inexperienced hunter 
getting lost. Despite some opinions to 
the contrary, it is no disgrace to get 
lost in the woods. It can happen to 
anyone, even an experienced woods- 
man. The difference between a good 
woodsman and a “greenhorn,” when 
lost, is that the woodsman will keep 
his head, apply his knowledge of 
woodsmanship and eventually get out 
safe and sound and in good physical 
condition. The “greenhorn” will often 
panic, use up his strength running in 
circles, and may have to be brought 
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out by a searching party, or in ex- 
treme cases may not get out at all. 

Here in the Allegheny National For- 
est, with the intricate network of 
roads, trails, power line and pipe line 
rights-of-way criss-crossing the forest, 
getting lost should not end in tragedy 
unless the hunter is so badly injured 
that he becomes helpless. 

There are a few basic rules which 
any hunter not familiar with this area 
might keep in mind before entering 
the woods. 

1. Do not assume that you have an 

infallible sense of direction. 

There is no such thing, for a 

sense of direction is never perfect. 
. Do take along a compass and be 

sure you know how to use it ef- 
fectively. Be sure you know 
which end of the needle points 
toward the north. If the needle 
is not marked, you should mark 
it so that you will never be in 
doubt. Most compasses have the 
south end of the needle weighted, 
and many have an arrow en- 
graved on the north end of the 
needle. 
3. Remember, you are hunting in a 
dissected plateau country when 
you hunt in the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. When on top you 
cannot see out, and without a 
compass you will invariably walk 
in a circle. Drainages in the Alle- 
gheny Forest run in so many 
different directions that no defi- 
nite pattern exists. One thing is 
certain though, all drainages lead 
down hill, and they join larger 
streams which eventually empty 
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into wide valleys where the high- 
ways are. Although water has 
always run down hill, ever since 
the world began, this elementary 
fact is sometimes actually for- 
gotten by a lost and bewildered 
hunter. 


. Do not panic when you realize 


you are lost. Sit down instead 
and think things over. Very often 
you find that you can then get 
your bearings and easily find 
your way out of the woods. 


. Do not hunt alone, since if you 


do become lost there will be no 
one to report where you were 
last seen in the forest. But, if 
you must hunt alone, leave word 
regarding the specific area you 
intend to hunt in, and your ex- 
pected time of return, before you 
set out. 


. If you do get lost, but eventually 


find your way out alone, do not 
fail to report this as soon as 
possible so that a searching party 
will not be sent out to scour the 
woods for you needlessly. 


. If you feel that you are hope- 


lessly lost, stay in one spot, pref- 
erably where there is natural 
shelter such as an overhanging 
rock outcropping, build a good 
fire and stay with it until found. 
A searching party will eventu- 
ally find you. Green hemlock 
branches added to the flames will 
throw up black smoke, which can 
be picked up by a plane or from 
a lookout tower. 


Above all “KEEP COOL” and 
“DON’T LOSE YOUR HE 


AD.” 
j @ BY, : py 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—Temple A. Reynolds, Supervisor, R. D. 2, Reading. 
Phone: WA 6-6071 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—Roy W. Trexler, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION-—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, P. O. Box 216, Avis. 
Phone: Avis 753-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—William A, Hodge, Acting Supervisor, 327 Penn St., 
Huntingdon. Phone Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—James A. Brown. Supervisor, 1509 Pittsburgh Rd., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9523 or 8-9524 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 





GAME FARMS 
eed ge FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
287-235 
WESTERN GAME FARM-Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM--Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION—Donald E. Miller, Superintendent, R. D. 
1, Brockway. Phone: 6188 
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Cheerful —YEAR-full 


of entertaining reading, useful information and all that’s new and news in hunting and 
wildlife . . . A truly worthwhile gift that will be appreciated by all hunters and, in fact, 
anyone that is interested in the outdoors. 

End your Christmas shopping right now . . . simply send their names and addresses (the 
slip inserted in the magazine makes it real easy) along with one dollar for one year, 
or if you feel generous $2.50 for three, and we’ll announce your gift with a good looking 
card signed with your name. . . 


Time’s awastin’ . . . send the check or money order to. . . 


GAME NEWS... Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








